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A SEXTETTE OF PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALTIES 


AN EVENT 
un the 


FLOWER WORLD! 


Dreer’s “Hundredth Anniversary” Garden Book is the most fascinat- 


ing Dreer catalog ever printed! Contains everything for making 
your garden a colorful “Beauty Pageant” . . . New flowers, rare 
novelties, all old favorites, helpful hints, many “Anniversary Special” 
values. Commemorates a century of horticultural service to gar- 
deners who want the best in flower and vegetable seeds at reasonable 


prices. FREE—SEND FOR IT AT ONCE, using Coupon below or 


postcard or letter. 


FOR YOUR 1938 “BEAUTY 


PAGEANT” GARDEN 


Here are some of the season’s most exciting flower thrills. 


They'll hold your interest all summer 


long. Selected and recommended by Dreer- 





Sent postpaid. ORDER NOW. 


~The House of Quality- 


they must please you. 








DELPHINIUM 


Giant Pacific Hybrids in 
mixed blue shades. The 
showiest and most beauti- 
ful Delphinium we have 
ever seen! Gigantic 
heights; well-formed 
spikes; huge flowers (2% 
to 3 in. diam.). Carefully 
selected. 


Pkt. 50c; special pkt. 





SHAKESPEARE'S 
PANSIES 


A symposium of 
loveliness! Simple, 
quaint, colorful— 
this lovely re-dis- 
covered strain is 
practically the 
same as grown in 
Shakespeare’s time. 
Easily grown, profuse, long-blooming; suit- 


able for any location. 


MARIGOLD 


Chrysanthemum- 
Flowered Hybrids 
comprise many 
new and distinct 
types of Mari- 
gold. Blooms, 2 
to 4 in., represent 
most interesting 
variety of Chrys- 
anthemum - like 
form. Colors 





also vary 
through all shades of yellow and orange. 








—_— Pkt. 50c; special pkt. $1.25. Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 75c. 
ZINNIA 
YELLOW Gaillardia y « 
red Mi ( 
WONDER TAHOKA many — 
POPPY DAISY markable new de- 


Papaver amurense 


— Bright butter- 
cup - yellow 
blooms of re- 
markable size 
borne on wiry 
stems 2 ft. long. 
Very profuse; 
easy to grow. 





ct. 25ce; special pkt. 75e. 
rat. 2 1 pkt 





Large, showy. 
compact bushes, 12 
in. high and 2 ft. 
across — covered 
with graceful 
daisy-like blooms 
of lovely light lav- 
ender-blue. Attrac- 





tive fern-like foliage. 


Pkt. 20¢; 


special pkt. 75c. 





HENRY A. 


DREER 


170 Dreer Bidg. 


Philadelphia, 








nr gre <ty oprengg rie tor meg 


velopment. Has 
great resem- 
blance to a dou- 
ble Gaillardia. 
Attractive blooms 
of about 2 in. 
diameter. Colors 
range through 
tones of rose, 
pink, bronze, 
yellow, lavender—and combina- 





orange, 
tions. 


Pkt. 15ce; special pkt. 60c; %4 oz. 
$1.00. 


HENRY A. DREER, 170 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Remittance enclosed. 
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Please send “Hundredth Anniversary” 
Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
Please ship the items checked below. in the packet sizes likewise checked. 


Garden Book—your complete 1938 


Packet Spec. Pkt. 


(] Shakespeare's Pansies C] 50c [j $1.25 

([] Delphinium (Giant Pacific Hybrids) ] 50c 2.00 

Marigold (Chrys.-Flowered Hybrids) [] 2c { 75c 

Yellow Wonder Poppy (Papaver amurense) [] 2e [{ 75c 

Tahoka Daisy [] 20c { 75c 
| Zinnia (Gaillardia-Flowered Mixed) Se | 60c 4 oz. $l 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


Color in Dried Plants 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


N answer to your request for new garden 
teen rg etc., I have found out the 
following: By letting sprays of ‘Kerria 
japonica dry, they keep their brilliant 
color; and mixed with dry Baby’s-Breath 
they are lovely all winter.—(Miss) D. 
PASEWARK, (N. Y.) 


No Charge for the Smell 


T'o the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


HAVE just read with extreme interest 
| your August FLoweR GROWER handed to 
me by a friend. She knew I would be in- 
terested in the article on the Amorpho- 
phallus inasmuch as we have one of them, 
the smaller one of course, which is the 
object of great curiosity. We think it will 
bloom this winte: and if it does we shall 
give a tea party for the benefit of Ladies’ 
Aid, charging ten cents a look, smell free! 

(Mrs.) R. C. LIGHTER, ( Penna.) 


Amaryllis and Clivias 


lo the Editor of The 
NOTICED a statement in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, page 448, that Clivias are more 
certain to flower than Amaryllis. As we are 


Flower Grower: 


growing both items in quantity I feel 
qualified to modify this statement. Any 


time an Amaryllis fails to flower, the fault 
lays directly upon improper care during the 
proceeding growing season. With proper 
attention both items make fine house plants, 
but as a whole Amaryllis will require the 
least attention, being dormant part of the 
year.—I. W. HEATON, (Fla.) 


Color Chart 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


WOULD like to suggest that you have 

in your magazine some time a page of 
colors. The catalogs use so many different 
color names in their descriptions of flow- 
ers but I am unable to picture them. 
Wouldn’t this be of interest to a great 
many flower growers? 

1 have been a subscriber of THE FLOWER 
Grower for about four years and I think 
it has improved under its new editor.— 
Huserr G. STAMP. 


—Thanks for the nice words you have to 
say about the magazine. Nothing would 
please us more than to able to offer a color 
feature, such as you suggest, but it would 
be very expensive. There are standard color 
charts, and a new one is shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
But, that hardly solves the problem because 
the catalog makers have their own individual 
idea as to color.—EDITOR. 


More About Sweet Pea Culture 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
F Leon D. Latham, Jr., Vt., will very 
carefully read again “Sweet Pea Culture 
in Vermont,” I think he will read “when 


the trench is full’, ete., for we fill the 
trench as the Peas grow, and “at the 


height of the blooming season we draw the 
soil up to the Peas”. (I quote again.) 
Instead of a “trench” in the center, there 
is a ridge of earth hilled up around the 


4 


Peas, only a slight depression is left at 
the base of the ridge. Our Peas thus have 
their feet in cool earth, six or more inches 
beneath the ground level, requiring little 
or no watering. Our Peas never mildew. 
Some years we have inoculated the seeds 
before planting, but ours are so nice any- 
way we generally do not bother with the 
extra expense. We drew up the center 
ridge of earth about our Peas on June 
28th and now will only need to keep the 
earth loosened up at each side below the 


ridge the rest of the Summer. Our Peas 
are nearly a foot high now above the 


ground, six inches below. I’d like to see 
Mr. Latham’s lovely Peas when they are 
in bloom. He seems to have wonderful 
success with them.—(MRs.) WALTON 
GREENE, ( Vt.) 


More as to Snakes 

T'o the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

HE FLower Grower fulfils my ideals 

of all that a magazine should be. 
Each department in itself is worth more 
than the price of all collectively. . There 
are always so many pleasant surprises on 
every page, and not one objectionable pic- 
ture in the advertisements which are as 
interesting as all the other features. 

But I feel most at home, perhaps, in 
the Readers’ Own Corner. I should like 
to congratulate Mr. Wright on his letter 
about snakes, for I feel the same way in 


regard to giving them their rights. I had 
a great horror of them when I was a 


child of from four to seven. I happened 
to be living then on a small island off the 
coast of Maine where there was a great 
variety of beautifully marked snakes, and 
of many different colors. Not until many 
years later did I conquer my dislike and 
fear of snakes, and even now I cannot say 
that I like to meet one. However, I be- 
lieve that they have their place in the 
scheme of things and that we should try 
to be just toward them even if we cannot 
love them. As for the killing of game in 
the hunting season, I think of it with a 
shudder each year as it approaches. I do 
hope we become civilized enough never to 


enjoy such things. We could attain that 
end sooner if we occupied ourselves in 


more of the pursuits which your FLOWER 
GROWER readers are following.—ALice E. 
MASon, (Me.) 


Helping the Wildlings 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


AY I offer a suggestion to those who 

are interested in the conservation 
of wild flowers? Certain of our native 
plants such as Arisaema _ triphyllum 
er Actaea rubra and 
alba (the Baneberries), Smilacina race- 
mosa, sometimes the Trilliums and He- 
paticas, and a host of others have a 
tendency to permit their seed stalks to top- 
ple over and their progeny begin life all in 
a huddle. Violets with cleistogamous flow- 
ers are very apt to have crowded mats of 
seedlings. It is well understood among gar- 
deners that tiny plants cannot thrive for 
long unless they have room to develop. This 
holds true of the wildlings just as it does 
of those in the home garden. Mark a clump 
of such seedlings and visit them from time 
to time and you will note the stronger 
crowding out the weaker. By blooming time 
there is often but a single strong plant left 
where a half-dozen or more started out. If 


you carefully lift an established clump of 
Dicentra cucullaria (Dutchman’s-Breeches ) 
you will find dozens of tiny bulblets crowded 
together. If this be in late autumn each 
one will be sprouted; if in spring, there will 
be masses of small plants with thread-like 
stems and one can readily understand one 
of the reasons why this plant is such a shy 
bloomer. So, it would seem an act of both 
kindness and conservation to separate the 
crowded clumps of seedlings and colonies of 
bulbs when you come upon them in the wild. 
Transplanting them to a suitable environ- 
ment creates just so much more of beauty 
and enchantment that would otherwise be 
lost.—(Mrs.) MAry LANSING, ( Mass.) 


About Afternoon Sun 

To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

HE question of W. B. Sterling in Febru- 

ary, 1937, issue under the caption 
“Afternoon sun not beneficial,” reminds 
me of an experience that may bear this 
out although it does not refer to Gladi- 
olus. For many years I have noted 
that various flowers, Peonies especially. 
do not do well on the west side of a 
house yet the same varieties give a good 
account of themselves on the east side. 

Five years ago a man asked me to look 
at his row of gooseberries, stating that 
they probably needed trimming as only two 
of the bushes bore fruit. 

Being a nursery stock salesman, the 
man looked to me for an answer as to the 
reason why most of the row did not fruit. 

The man was sick and not expected to 
live over six months, consequently I felt 
that if my diagnosis was not correct, the 
man would never know the difference. A 
few days later I stopped at his house in 
the early morning shortly after sunrise 
and located the row of gooseberry bushes. 
They were planted on the west side of the 
garage, a three foot walk between the 
garage and the row. The row was a little 
longer than the garage and the north bush 
was drenched in sunshine for two hours 
in the early morning and the south bush 
received its sun bath about two hours later 
and the rest of the row not till 11 o’clock 
in the morning. The bushes were in fine 
shape, no surplus wood in any of them. 
I examined the soil and apparently it was 
rich black loam through the entire row. |! 
stood there looking at the row and the one 
bush to the north, drenched in early morn- 
ing sunrise. The owner came out of the 
back door and asked me what I thouglit. 
My question was “This bush at the north 
end and the one to the south have berries. 
don’t they?” He said, “yes, but how do 
you know?” I explained my theory of the 
early morning sun and suggested that he 
leave the two end bushes and remove the 
others to another part of the garden where 
they might get the morning sun. 

That day the bushes were moved with the 
exception of the two end ones. The next 
year every bush was loaded with berries 
and they have been loaded every year since. 
Incidentally, the owner is still living and 
tends to his garden. My theory has been 
that early morning sunshine is required for 
most plants and flowers and since seeing 
the question in this magazine, I intend to 
give the matter a test with Gladiolus and 
probably other flowers during the coming 
season.—GE0. RAVELING (Iowa). 


—Fine! We shall expect a report in due 
time.—EpITor. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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HILLOCK ROSES 


American Born for American Gardens 


Before being introduced into rose commerce all Hillock Roses are sub- 
jected to a two year test under garden conditions throughout the United 
States that their climatic adaptability and their values may be established 
before introduction. 


Nellie E. Hillock. (Plant Patent No. 185.) <A majes- Ireland Hampton. (Plant Patent No. 194.) <A glori- 
tic bi-colored pink on a gold base, deep rose pink on fied Mme. Edouard Herriott. The color, aside from 
the reverse, pearl pink to silver pink on the inside of a gold base, is the flame-pink of Herriott (a progeni- 
the petals, all colors being enhanced by a shell-like tor), with a gold and orange suffusion. Buds and 
brilliancy. blossoms appear on long stems and, unlike Herriott, 


The blossom, carrying sixty petals, attains great size are well held, giving to the rose high value both 


accompanied by perfect form at every stage of devel- as a cut flower and as a garden decorative. The 

opment. Few roses can approach the sheer majesty rose carries a delighttul fruit fragrance. 

of this rose at its ultimate. Bush and foliage are far removed from the bush 
and foliage of Herriott. The foliage is disease- 


The foliage is the voluminous, disease-resistant foliage 


wal ee resistant and the productive bush is strong and vig- 
of Golden Dawn, carried in even greater volume, 


| se orous. It is a rose of rare beauty. 
giving to the rose general good health, great vigor, : 
and markedly high productivity. Gloriana. (To be Patented.) A yellow rose of a new 
) gi f ; : 
ea 4 > ry ~ac Ta . st. ly, ! ny =} a -eatt ry 
Buds and blossoms, carrying strong tea fragrance, order. Yellow roses have habitually "been regretfully 


° oe . reak Thic Wy »T)< > 7 re rs ‘ Ae : y f 
are well held and longlasting, giving to the rose high weak. This new departure in yellows, a seedling of 


; sa de Sastago, is beautf end and as y 
value both as a cut flower and as a garden decorative. Condesa de Sastago, is beautful no end and as tough 


. ' as an old boot. 
No greater rose exists upon the earth. : . 
The blossom is shaped like a gardenia or a camellia. 


2 Black Knight. (Plant Patent No. 159.) <A _ deep It is valuable as a cut flower, being longlasting, well 
crimson-maroon that becomes garnet-maroon when held and rarely beautiful. It is valuable as a garden 
: the nights are cool. The rose is quite worth having decorative, being brilliantly yellow even from a dis- 
‘ for its remarkable perfume alone. Buds and blossoms tance as with the briars and hybrid-briars. 

e are longlasting and appear on long stems, the rose The bush, upright and rather tall growing, 1s mark- 
; having great value both as a cut flower and in the edly vigorous and productive, challenging comparison 
: garden. The petal texture is always velvety, even with the pinks and reds rather than with the yellows. 
: in extreme heat. The bush is highly resistant to cold. The blossom, 
. After being given reasonable time to become re-estab- despite its yellow coloration, will not burn in heat 
S. lished, the bush is extraordinarily productive of blos- that will destroy every pink and red blossom in the 
" soms of rare beauty. A nationwide test under garden garden. 

* conditions proved its superiority within its color When the nights are cool, cerise shadings and traceries 
= range. appear to add new glamour to the rose. 

e 

. Prices, Distribution, Etc. 

‘a Hillock Roses are priced at One Dollar per plant, with ten per cent discount 

. on ten or more plants. We pay express. (Twenty cents additional for 

i packing, etc., when but one plant is ordered.) 

rd Hillock Roses may be secured through your Dealer or from the originator— 

1g 


1e Vv. 8S. HILL OcK * Arlington, Texas 
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GLADIOLUS GRAND OPERA 


\ 


Both Bigger and Better 


Many gladiolus have been produced that have been “bigger”, and 







































many that have been “better’—but when a gladiolus is actually 
both bigger and better, it IS something. GRAND OPERA is 
both. It grows the biggest of any gladiolus we have tried, and it 
is so beautiful, and of such good habit that it is a sensation for 
these qualities alone, without regard to its huge size. The color 
is a beautiful shade of light pink, almost salmon—most attractive. 
We have applied for a United States patent for this truly out- 
standing creation, and it is being offered for the first time, with 
full details, in our new catalog—send the coupon below, or your 


request on a postcard—and our catalog will be sent to you. 


MANY OTHER SENSATIONAL ITEMS 
ALSO LISTED IN THE BIG NEW 
CARL SALBACH CATALOG 


For Instance: 


GLADIOLUS GOLDEN GODDESS—First patented gladiolus: sensational 
yellow, now listed at popular prices. 


OTHER NEW GLADIOLUS—CANDY HEART, MISS AMERICA, PINK 
PRINCESS, sensational new introductions; LA FIESTA, non-fading 
orange; MAYA MAID, brown; RISING SUN, brilliant flame orange; 
REWII FALLU, giant red; and many others. 


DAHLIA ELIZABETH MILLS CALKINS—-new pure white. 


OTHER DAHLIAS—Foreign varieties; GOLDEN AGE, golden amber, and 
BAUER’S IDEAL, brilliant red; plus such other champions as SNOW 
QUEEN, white ball dahlia; MARGRACE, huge scarlet, tipped yellow; 


and a host of other proven champions. 


NEW PACIFIC STRAIN DELPHINIUM—The sensational strain which we 
introduced exclusively several seasons ago, now generally recognized 
as the leader among all delphinium. 


OTHER SEED ITEMS—such as new odorless MARIGOLD BURPEE GOLD, 
new richly colored PANSY GOLDELSE, the leading All-American 
novelties, such as PETUNIA SALMON SUPREME, CALENDULA 
ORANGE FANTASY: the two LEADING BRITISH novelties, and 


many other useful new items. 





These and Other Developments in 


GLADIOLUS GRAND OPERA—grown from a small bulb DAHLIAS — GLADIOLUS and 
SELECTED SEED SPECIALTIES 


all at moderate prices, are to be found in our big new 
catalog. Write today for your new copy. 


. MAIL THIS COUPON 
| To CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


I would like to receive your big new (free) catalog 


come CARL SALBACH 


ale 644 Woodmont Ave. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


[| Cty . 
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The Winter Protection of Garden Plants 


R. C. ALLEN 


CONTRIBUTION FROM THE CORNELL TEST GARDENS 
DEPARTMENT OF FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


TRANGE as it may seem, the winter 

care of the garden is just as im- 

portant as that given during other 
seasons of the year, yet many of us 
garden lovers expend untold time and 
energy during the spring and summer, 
hoeing, fertilizing, watering, staking, 
trimming, ete., in an attempt to control 
the elements of nature; but once the frost 
has taken the last blooms, we are resigned 
to let nature take its course. Nature 
alone, unfortunately, is no better gar- 
dener in the winter than in the summer: 
but she may be encouraged to exert a 
most beneficial influence. Gardening is a 
vear-round enterprise and one must al- 
ways and forever be looking toward the 
future. Always must we keep in mind 
that what we do in our garden today 
does not usually show until some future 
time. 

There are two early winter jobs which 
greatly influence appearance, mainte- 
nanee and growth of the garden the fol- 
lowing summer. The first is a good 
thorough garden cleaning, and the second 
is the winter protection of the plants. 
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It is not hard to find at least ten good 
reasons why one should take the time 


and trouble to give the garden a good 
thorough cleaning in the fall or early 


winter. As a matter of fact, there are 
really more than ten reasons, but the 
following appear to have the greatest 
effect upon the development and main- 
tenance of the garden the following year. 

When all is said and done, the primary 
object for the garden clean-up is to 
insure success the following summer. To 
some extent a good cleaning insures a 





Ten Reasons for a Winter Clean-up 


1. To IMPROVE 
THE GARDEN. 


THE APPEARANCE OF 


2. TO DESTROY INSECT PESTS. 

3. TO ELIMINATE DISEASE ORGANISMS. 

4.. To ERADICATE* WEEDS. 

5. To IMPROVE AERATION AROUND THE 
CROWNS. 

6. To PREVENT HEAVING THROUGH 
LOOSENING THE SURFACE OF THE 
SOIL. 

7. TO IMPROVE SURFACE DRAINAGE 


CONDITIONS. 

8. To AFFORD AN OPPORTUNITY TO IN- 
CORPORATE ORGANIC MATTER. 

9. To FACILITATE THE SETTING OF 
NEW PLANTS. 

10. To FACILITATE THE APPLICATION OF 
WINTER MULCH. 











neat and attractive through 


the winter months. 


appea rance 


It is possible, however, to get along 
without properly taking care of the gar- 
den in the early winter, but, it has been 
proven time and time again that a little 
abor expended at this time of year does 
a great déal to insure a vigorous, easily 
maintained garden the next summer. 


MOISTURE AND MULCHES 


For the past few years the Cornell 
Test Gardens have been carrying on some 
rather extensive experiments in the winter 
protection of plants. For the most part, 
winter protection revolves around the use 
of some protective material which is 
usually called a muleh. A winter mulch 
may be defined as any material which is 
spread over the surface of the ground or 
around the plants for the purpose of 
protecting them from unfavorable condi- 
tions. 


In connection with these studies of the 
effects of winter mulch, the object 
determine 


has 


been to some of the factors 








Snow is nature’s 


which affect the hfe of garden peren- 
The exact c¢auses of winter killing 
or weakening of many of our plants is 
not yet known. In any problem of this 
sort, it is desirable to determine first just 
what factors are responsible for winter 
killing and then to work out some prac- 
tical control for the unfavorable factors. 
There are several factors which seem 
to have a very pronounced effect on 
winter injury. Low temperature is per- 
haps one of the common 
However, under most circumstances this 
is by no means the most important. It 
is of great significance with semi-hardy 
but certain experiments have 
demonstrated that most of our garden 
plants are able to withstand much lower 
temperatures than they are subjected to 
under ordinary conditions. If a_ plant 
will stand any freezing at all, it will fre- 
quently stand very low temperature pro- 
vided the change takes place gradually. 
Fluctuating temperatures undoubtedly 
‘“ause the most damage. While most 
plants will stand rather wide extremes, 
they will not stand a rapid change from 
one temperature to the other. If the 
same change takes place rather slowly 
over a long period of time, the plant 
cells are able to adjust themselves to this 
alteration in environment. 
Fluctuation in temperature may: occur 
even though there may be no significant 
change in air temperature. For example, 
where plants are unprotected the sun 
may shine upon the tissues thus warming 
them rather quickly, and to a compara- 
tively high temperature. Under condi- 


nials. 


more 7auses. 


species, 


slow 


tions of this sort (which are very fre- 


10 











perfect mulch but unfortunately it cannot be depended upon 


the winter months) 
may find wide variations in temperature 
even on the same plant. 

Moisture relations are also very im- 
portant when considered in connection 
with winter killing. The relationship acts 
in several ways. Plants may suffer from 
too much water or too little. Where 
there is too much water, the moisture 
accumulates around the crown, giving 
a very high degree of saturation to the 


quent during we 


surrounding soil. Under such wet and 
soggy conditions, oxygen is excluded. 


This causes the tissue of the crown to 
suffocate, since oxygen is necessary for 
the respiration processes of the plant. 
Excess moisture around the crown may 
be due to one of several causes. Poor 
drainage is a very frequent cause and 
this may be either subterranean or sur- 


face drainage. Subterranean drainage 
is usually more serious than surface 


drainage, although both may be extremely 
detrimental to the life of plants during 
the winter months. Where subterranean 
drainage is poor, the water in the soil 
is unable to percolate down through it. 
Consequently, it saturates the upper 
layers, which may cause complete suffo- 
cation and death of the root system. 
Surface drainage is important during 
the winter months, because it refers to 
the removal of the water from the sur- 
face of the soil. Frequently it is impos- 
sible for this surface water to pass down 
through the upper layers of soil because 
they are frozen. All beds and gardens 
should be graded so that there is no 
opportunity for this surface water to 
accumulate around the plants. It has 





been observed in the experiments at the 
Cornell Test Gardens that different muleh 
materials apparently have quite an effect 
upon the removal of water, particularly 
from the surface of the soil. Their aec- 
tion appears to work in two different 
ways. First, by protecting the ground 
from freezing so that the moisture has a 
chance to percolate downward, and sec- 
ondly, by permitting it to escape upward 
through it. Under certain materials, such 
as glass wool and excelsior, the soil re- 
mains in an excellent moisture condition 


throughout the winter, provided, of 
course the subterranean drainage is 
adequate. 


Occasionally plants suffer during the 
winter from lack of moisture. This is 
more common in the ease of the woody 
plants than in herbaceous plants. The 
difficulty arises when the ground freezes 
and the plants are exposed to the drying 
action of the air. The soil and root 
system being frozen solid, prevents the 
intake of moisture to replace that lost 
from the upper part of the plant. Thus 
the top may dry out to a point where 
death ensues. Mulching the plants 
markedly cuts down on their loss of 
water by protecting them from drying 
winds. 


HEAVING 


One of the more frequent causes for 
winter killing of herbaceous perennials 
is heaving. Heaving is due to the freez- 
ing of the surface of the ground and 
as the freezing takes place, the upper 
layer of soil inereases in volume, or 
expands. If the soil is firmly attached 
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to the base, the plant is gradually forced 
upward out of the ground. It very 
frequently happens that by successive 
freezes a plant may be completely pulled 
from the soil. 

As a rule, young plants or newly set 
plants tend to heave worse than older 
or more mature ones. 
reasons for this. 


There are two main 
In the first place, the 


newly set plants which have not had 
sufficient period for root growth are 
not as firmly anchored in the soil as 
older plants. Thus the roots loosen be- 


fore the soil breaks away from the crown. 
Secondly, plants much 
larger crowns, and it appears that as the 


older develop 
circumference of the crown increases, the 
tendency for the soil to adhere tightly to 
it decreases. 
the 
breaks 


In other words, the larger 
the readily the 
from it. 


erown, more soil 


away 


CONTROL OF HEAVING 


There are several successful ways of 
controlling heaving if one is reasonably 
foresighted and makes use of the control 
measures before the plants have started 
to heave. It that 
plants usually heave much worse in a 
heavy soil than they do in a light sandy 
soil, or more particularly, in a 
supplied with organic matter. 

taining a_ high of organic 
matter more and friable and 
consequently, do not adhere so tightly to 


the crown or stem. 


has been observed 


soil well 
Soils con- 
percentage 
are loose 
From these facts, it 
is obvious that one good general recom- 
mendation is to see that the soil contains 
a large quantity of organic matter. Any 
good garden soil should have this charae- 
teristic because a high organic content is 
usually associated with better growth. 
Another method of preventing 
heaving is to cover the ground with a 
thin layer of fine mulch material. The 
materials commonly used for summer 
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mulches such as peat moss, lawn clip- 
pings, buckwheat hulls, and other things, 
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This little garden is ready for mulching. 


with buckwheat straw. 
and buried deeply. 








Below it is shown completely mulched 


The lily pool tubs have been gathered into one corner 
The straw mulch covers not only the beds but also the walks 


where small plants are growing between the slabs of stone; protection not only to 
the plants but prevents heaving of the walk itself 





as 


¥ 











are all satisfactory. These materials 
should be placed in a thin layer approxi- 
mately one inch deep, being careful to 
place it very close to the plant. The 
muleh protects the soil around the plant 
from freezing. Peat moss has been found 
to be the best material for this purpose. 
It is usually best to apply these sub- 
stances between the middle of October 
and the first of November because there 


Glass wool is used to cover a Holly tree 
here. It is light, clean and enduring 














is a likelihood of some heaving early in 
November with the first hard freezes. 

A third method of controlling heaving 
is through cultivation. With this method, 
the general procedure is to give the beds 
a good thorough hoeing soon after the 
fall cleaning. This loosens the soil from 
around the crowns so that as it heaves, it 
breaks away readily. The system is quite 
satisfactory on older plants which are 
well anchored, but is less effective on 
newly set plants where the root system is 
not fu'ly established. 
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WINTER MULCHES 

It has long been known that if plants 
are protected by a proper mulch they are 
almost always improved by it the follow- 
ing season. With certain plants, a pro- 
tection of some sort is imperative. Recent 
tests have shown that a winter mulch 
practically prevents fluetuations in soil 
temperature, prevents heaving, and does 
several other things which tend to make 
conditions more favorable for plants. 


Peat Moss has certain characteristies 
which make it desirable as a_ winter 
muleh material. In the first place, it is 
perfectly sterile as far as disease and 
insect pests are concerned, and it also 
is free of weed seeds. Furthermore, it is 
readily available in different sections of 
the country. The fact that it is a desir- 
able form of organie matter is also a very 
important advantage. As a rule, when 
peat moss is used in the winter protection 
of plants, it is not removed in the spring, 
but worked into the soil around the 
plants, thus increasing the organic mat- 
ter content of the soil. 

Peat moss is particularly valuable as a 
garden mulch in preventing heaving. 
Some care has to be taken, however, in 
the use of peat moss as a muleh for ever- 
green herbaceous plants such as one finds 
in the rock garden, or with some species 
in the perennial border. As a rule, peat 
moss has a tendency to smother this type 
of plant, due to the exclusion of light and 
the high water holding capacity of the 
material. On the other hand, it has proven 
very satisfactory on perennials which do 
not retain green leaves through the win- 
ter. It has not proven satisfactory as a 
protection for plants like Digitalis or 
Canterbury-bells. 

There are two grades of peat moss 
which are satisfactory for mulehing pur- 
One of them is the granulated 
horticultural peat, and the second is the 
coarser poultry grade. The horticultural 
grade can be used from 2 to 3 inches 
thick, on the beds and-the poultry grade 
3 to 4 inches thick. Peat moss has been 
demonstrated to be a very good mulch 
for shrubs, evergreens and young trees. 


poses. 


ExceLsior. Another very good type 
of muleh material which has been used 
quite extensively at the Cornell Test 
Gardens is excelsior. Excelsior has the 
advantages of being free from disease 
and inseet organisms and_ particularly 
weed seeds. It does not have quite as 
good an insulating capacity as some of 
the other materials, but it is satisfactory 
and the soil condition is better under 
this than under any of the other mulch 
materials, except glass wool. One of 
the difficulties with excelsior is the trouble 
of putting it on. It is not as easy to 
apply and remove as some other things, 
although it ean be used for two or more 


years. 
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Straws. Various types of straw such 
as wheat, oat, or buckwheat straw are 
satisfactory for mulch purposes. As a 
general thing, however, they are not as 
good as the two materials mentioned be- 
fore. In the first place, they invariably 
contain large quantities of weed seed. 
These remain in the beds the following 
spring and give rise to a heavy infesta- 
tion. 

While the insulating value of straw as 
measured by its prevention of fluctua- 
tion of temperature is very good, the 
moisture conditions under straw may not 
be wholly satisfactory. There is quite a 
tendency for the surface of the soil to 
become wet and soggy. Furthermore, the 
light transmission of a straw is practi- 
‘ally nil so that many evergreen plants 
suffer from lack of light under it. Also, 
the aeration is not quite as good, so there 
is the danger of smothering the plants. 


Salt hay should be mentioned in this 
connection. It has been found to be very 
effective and does not contain the quan- 
tity of weed seed found in other types of 
straw. However, it does not have quite 
as good insulating value and ean not be 
depended on to give sufficient protection 
to semi-tender species. 

When straw mulches are used, they 
should be about four to six inches thick. 


Guiass woot. There are a number of 
things which ean be used as a winter 
muleh. So far the best thing which has 
been discovered at the Cornell Test Gar- 
dens is glass wool. In appearance, it is 
very much like cotton batting, but physi- 
cally and chemically, it is quite different. 
Since it is made of glass, it is completely 
resistant to moisture and climatie condi- 
tions. The glass wool has several ad- 
vantages over most other things. In the 
first place, it is perfectly clean and sterile; 
it contains no insect pests or disease 
organisms or weed seed. Secondly, it can 
be applied very easily and also removed 
easily. Furthermore, it transmits a small 
amount of light, which on certain ever- 
green plants, is apparently a very decided 
factor in their wintering. It is partiecu- 
larly important with the group of rock 
garden or alpine plants. Another char- 
acteristic which makes this material very 
favorable is the fact that it permits 
moisture to escape so that the soil around 
the crowns of the plants never becomes 
wet and soggy. The soil underneath this 
muleh remains in excellent condition 
throughout the winter. 

Glass wool comes in bales of 100 square 
feet eoverage, and it can be used for 
several years if properly taken eare of. 
It has one disadvantage which should be 
recognized at the outset and that is its 
tendency to blow off the beds. It is very 
light and if wind gets under it, it tends 
to tear and blow away. The best way for 
keeping this muleh in place is to cover 
it with coarse chicken wire which can be 
pinned down with pegs. The Department 








ot Floricuiture and Ornamental Hortiecul- 
ture, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca, New York, issues a brief 
mimeographed bulletin on some of the 
horticultural uses of glass wool. 


Leaves. Another mulch material which 
is frequently recommended but which has 
been found to be definitely detrimental, 
is leaves. The chief objection to leaves 
is the fact that they: do not permit the 
escape of moisture. Consequently, the 
water vapor rising from the surface of 
the soil is condensed on the lower layers 
of leaves. This is held there throughout 
the winter and very frequently is pres- 
ent in such quantities as to practically 
exclude oxygen from around the crown. 
This results in suffocation. The soil con- 
dition under leaves is invariably wet and 
soggy. No light passes through them so 
that they are particularly unfavorable 
when used on evergreen plants. In addi- 
tion, leaves tend to harbor insects in one 
stage or another of their life history. 
From this viewpoint, their use as a win- 
ter mulch should be discouraged. The 
best use for leaves is for compost. 

TIME FOR 


APPLYING MULCH 


The most advantageous time for ap- 
plying the winter mulch material has not 
yet been definitely worked out. It has 
been found, however, that it is not neces- 
sary to wait until the ground has frozen 
solid as is so frequently recommended. 
Strange as it may seem, wherever this 
procedure has been followed in the ex- 
periments, the ground has almost imme- 
diately thawed after the mulch was put 
on. From the results so far, it appears 
that putting on the mulch between the 
middle of November and the first of De- 
cember is the most desirable time. This 
prevents injury to the plants from low 
temperatures which frequently occur soon 
after Thanksgiving. 

It is frequently stated in books and 
articles on gardening which diseuss win- 
ter. protection, that the muleh should not 
be applied too early, otherwise the plants 
will begin new growth in the fall. This 
has been quite definitely proven to be 
false because out of a _ representative 
group of some _ twenty-five different 
species of perennials that were tested, 
not one of them showed the slightest 
tendency to begin growth. The faet is 
that perennials go into a dormant condi- 
tion in the fall of the year. With most 
of them this dormant period lasts from 
two to four months depending upon the 
species and temperature conditions. If 
perennials are dug in the fall at about 
the time the much is applied and placed 
in a warm greenhouse, they fail to make 
any growth whatever. The reason for 
this is that they are in the dormant con- 


dition and will not make vegetative 
growth until considerable time has 
elapsed. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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E are being advised to increase 

the humidity in our homes and 

for the purpose there are many 
kinds of equipment on the market. Those 
of us who cannot install such equipment 
compromise by putting pans of water 
about the house. But now we are told 
that we may go a long way towards ac- 
complishing the desired result in a way 
that is infinitely more pleasing to the 
eye. Raymond C. Allen of Cornell Uni- 
versity suggests that we simply include 
numerous plants and bunches of cut 
flowers in our rooms. For the water put 
on a plant or in a vase of flowers is 
taken up and given off into the atmos- 
phere. That is why we are more comfort- 
able in rooms which do have plants, as 
we have all observed many times. 

Mr. Allen has even carried on experi- 
ments to determine just how much the 
relative humidity of a room may be in- 
creased by plants and flowers. He found 
that a Cineraria plant in a five-ineh pot 
will give off on the average a pint of 
water a day. A Geranium gives off about 
the same amount while a Genista plant 
or a pan of Hyacinths in flower will 
give off more than a pint of water per 
day. <A buneh of flowers was found to 
give off as much as three quarts of water 
during the lite of the bouquet which 
was from five to seven days. It was 
found possible to raise the relative 
humidity from twelve to thirty-two per 
cent by placing in the room five plants 
in three-inch pots. And more or larger 
plants would undoubtedly increase the 
relative humidity still more. 

You need not be troubled by the old 
notion that plants are unhealthful in the 
house, especially in the sleeping rooms, 
because, as was said, they use up the 
oxygen during the night, for there is 
no danger on this score. The belief 
apparently dates back to around the year 
1774 when Jean Ingen-Hausz, physician 
to the emperor of Austria showed that 
plants were able to purify foul air in 
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Humidify Your Home 


with Plants and Cut Flowers 

















Above. Aspidistra, an 
ideal plant for dark cor- 
ners indoors 


Top. A rarely seen San- 
sevieria in the Editor’s 
collection of house plants. 
Has round cylindrical in- 
stead of flat leaves like 
the common Snake plant. 
The creamy white flowers 
are delightfully fragrant. 
(S. rotundifolia) 


Side. A decorative pot- 
tery piece with Ivy and 
other plants (Saxifraga 
sarmentosa shown here) 
growing will evaporate 
appreciable quantities of 
moisture into a room 


HANNAH REID WALKER 






sunlight but at mght acted upon the air 
just as animals. It is true that during 
the daylight hours plants absorb carbon 
dioxide from the air and under the in- 
fluence of light transform this carbon 
dioxide within their leaves to sugar and 
starch. In the chemical reactions which 
ensue oxygen is liberated and given off. 
And when darkness comes the plants are 
no longer able to change the carbon 
dioxide to starch or sugar so the process 
stops and since the plants continue to 
respire oxygen is used up and carbon 
dioxide is given off. So the Austrian 
physician was essentially correct in his 
observations about the physiology of the 
plant, but he was unnecessarily alarmed. 
For the amount of oxygen used up and 
the amount of carbon dioxide given off 
is so very slight that no reasonable num- 
ber of plants could noticeably alter the 
oxygen and carbon dioxide content of 
the room. Think of all the unnecessary 














steps nurses have taken removing flowers 
from patients’ rooms at night and put- 
fing them back in the morning! 

So considering the extent to which 
plants make the atmosphere of the 
house more healthful by increasing the 
relative humidity and in view of the 
fact that they found, ‘not 
guilty” of the old charge of making the 
air unhealthful, the university research 
“Why not air condition 
your homes with plants?” 


have been 


workers say, 


What an important part plants play 
in modern schemes of interior decoration, 
too! Whatever the room, whatever the 
furnishings, they are needed. A certain 
lady who had furnished her home with 
great care was not at all satisfied with 
the results when she finished. Unable to 
determine the reason for her disappoint- 
ment she summoned an interior deeora- 
It took 
him about one moment to give her the 
answer. “Your rooms lack life, what 
you need is plants and flowers.” Her 
grandmother could have told her as 
much! At any rate she took his advice 
and knew he was right, for her rooms 
took on the beauty and interest she had 
wanted them to have. 


tor to tell her what was wrong. 


selects her 
containers with the 
discrimination with which she 
chooses her furniture. She is not satis- 
fied just to have flowers and plants but 
she wants their color and contour to 
with .the furnishings with 
which they are used. In this way flowers 
and furnishings enhance and complement 
each other. 

Choosing the correet plants for the 
various parts of the house is largely a 
matter of intuition, one just has the 
feeling for what is right. It is not pos- 
sible to lay down rules that everyone 
may follow with certain suecess, but we 
may name a number of plants whose 
picturesque qualities make them great 
favorites with people who take special 
interest in the arrangement of their 
rooms. 

The Snake-plant (Sansevieria) has 
been very popular lately because it 
synchronizes so perfectly with modern 
rooms. The very lines and texture of 
the plant appear as if they had _ been 
made to order for the purpose. To in- 
troduce a Sansevieria into a room done 
either wholly or partly in the modern 
style is to add the finishing touch. A 
plant with a mass of leaves and a multi- 
tude of lines would be wholly out of 
place in such a room. The Sansevieria 
is also appropriate for a room furnished 
in period furniture assembled in a 
severely simple and restrained manner. 

Ivy has been a favorite in 
decoration for a long time. There is no 
end of uses for it. In sun parlors, 
halls, and elsewhere it is used frequently 
to drape around windows, sometimes 
growing all the way up one side, across 


householder 
their 


The modern 
flowers and 
same 


harmonize 


interior 
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the top and down the other side of the 
window. The fact that it may be trained 
to follow whatever lines are wished makes 
it very desirable, of course. Pots of Ivy 
in pairs on a mantel are nice. For halls 
with a winding stairway a pot of Ivy 
at intervals along the stairs will furnish 
the hall. ; 

Because it will grow without special 
light conditions as well as because of its 
graceful 


contour the Philodendron is 


extensively used. It is often seen in pots 
supported by wrought iron wall brackets. 
Sometimes it is found growing in water. 
The Philodendron will solve the plant 
problem in the shady corners of a 
room, as will Aspidistra. 

In foliage plants, such as we have 
been mentioning, line is the main ¢con- 
sideration, of course, but when it comes 
to flowering plants we have color, too, 
to help as well as to puzzle us. An 
orange bush the warm brown 
tones of a Jacobean oak table, a pink 
Begonia standing in a window curtained 
in robin’s egg blue—plants in sueh situ- 


ations as these are integral parts of the 


against 


furnishing scheme. 
or to omit them would be a great loss. 
There is considerable interest just now 
in plant windows and indeed there is no 
better way to bring life into a room. 
Glass shelves are placed across a window 
and the shelves filled with plants. Such 
a window is delightful in any kind of 
a room but especially so in a Colonial 
house with small paned windows. 

A large window with a wide sill or 
window seat does not seem complete 
unless it is equipped with a number of 
potted plants. Such a window in a room 
that was paneled in oak gave just the 
necesary life to the rather sombre fur- 
nishings. 

The manufacturers of flower pots have 
kept right up with the modern interest 
in plants for the home. No longer is 
the only choice a green jardiniere. There 
are pottery pots, lovely metal holders, 
glass balls of all kinds and so on. These 
containers are an important part, we 
might say the connecting link between 
the plant and the room, serving much 
the same function as a frame does in 
relating a picture to its wall. 


Those Christmas Plants 


THE Master GARDENER 


SF ee Christmas plants purchased from 
the florist have been subject to en- 
tirely different conditions from what they 
will have to face in your home, and sev- 
eral days of improper care after they are 
received will make a great difference in 
their period of beauty and usefulness. 


So here are a few hints: 

PoINSETTIAS: Requires a warm, even 
temperature, and should be kept moderately 
wet. A sudden change in temperature, a 
draft or dryness will result in ‘loss of 
foliage almost immediately. Do not allow 
the temperature to drop below 60 degrees 
at night. With proper care, Poinsettia 
should bloom until about January 10. After 
the blooms have faded, cut off the top, and 
store the pot in a cellar or some dark place 
where the plant can be kept dry. About 
the latter part of April, repot, place in a 
sunny window, water regularly, and vigor- 
ous new growth will start. Feed when new 
growth starts. 


CYCLAMEN: The most common fault in 
earing for this plant is keeping it too 
warm, and giving it insufficient water. Al- 
ways keep in the coolest part of the house; 
do not allow the temperature to be over 60 
degrees at night. It is usually necessary 
to water twice a day—morning and eve- 
ning. Use care in watering so moisture 
does not touch the central growth. It is 
best to water by setting in a saucer of 
water, so the moisture can be absorbed 
from the bottom of the pot. Cyclamen re- 
quires a medium light. With good care, it 
should last until the warm days of April. 
After blooming, gradually withhold water 
and by May 1 stop watering altogether. Keep 
pot in a cool dark place until September. 
Then repot and begin watering. Feed spar- 
ingly. Pot the bulb so the top is from 
14” to 1%” above the surface of the soil, or 
it will rot. 


JERUSALEM CHERRIES: Keep in fairly cool 






water moderately and place in good light. 
Excessive heat, poor light or dryness will 
cause the plant to drop its fruit. This 
plant is very sensitive to gas in the air. 
Shower often with fine water spray. 


HYDRANGEA: Requires abundance of 
water when blooming. It should be kept as 
cool as possible and out of drafts. 


AZALEAS: The cooler they are kept in 
the home, the longer they will last. Place 
in a good light, and give plenty of water. 
The bloom should last about two to three 
weeks under proper conditions. After the 
flowers have faded, remove, feed and water 
regularly, and plunge pot out of doors 
when warm weather arrives, pruning 
occasionally to keep shapely. 


CINERARIAS: Requires an abundance of 
water, but can be given too much. If kept 
in a cool room with a humid atmosphere, 
should last from two to three weeks. 


PRIMULAS: Water by setting pot in a 
tub. If watered from above and care is 
not used to keep moisture from crown, 
rot may set in. Also, do not allow water 
to fall on leaves of this plant. Keep in a 
moderate temperature and give good light, 
feed about every four weeks, keep the old 
blooms picked off, and the plant will bloom 
all through the spring months. 

The chief problem in acclimating green- 
house plants to a home atmosphere is 
maintaining a uniform, not-too-high, tem- 
perature and to give the soil about the 
plants the right amount of moisture. It is 
helpful to set the pots on moist peat moss. 
Usually it is not necessary to feed plants 
which were grown in greenhouses for a 
period of about four weeks after receiving 
them, as there is usually sufficient food in 
the soil to last for that length of time. 
Subsequently, however, plants may be fed 
with a complete balanced plant food, apply- 
ing about once every four weeks, in accord- 
ance with the manufacturer’s directions. 
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Surveying 


G 


the Seed 
Novelties 


of the 


Season 


EDWARD SALBACH 


LTHOUGH no flower seed novelty 
for 1938 was adjudged perfect 
enough to merit the Gold Medal of 

the All-America Selections committee, the 
coming season will by no means be a dull 
one as the list of outstanding novelties in- 
cludes a large selection of attractive new 
annual flowers. One, for instance, is the 
new Dwarf Bedding (hybrida nana by 
catalog nomenclature) type PETUNIA SAL- 
MON SUPREME. This gives garden lovers 
a good bedding Petunia in a light airy 
shade, certainly something that has long 
been desired. The color is light salmon, 
with a glistening sheen. . The throat is 
white. 


Incidentally, only’ a few more 
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points in scoring would have raised this 
variety into the Gold Medal class. 

Another front rank new seed creation 
is the release of the new DWARF TYPE 
SALPIGLossis in full color mixture. The 
plants grow approximately .one foot 
dwarfer than the customary Salpiglossis, 
thus eliminating the leggy appearance 
that has handicapped this flower as a 
garden annual. Several separate colors 
of the Dwarf Salpiglossis were released 
last season—but I agree with the general 
view that Salpiglossis are best in mixture, 
so I do not mention the separate colors, 
although several shades are available for 
any who want them. 





Left. Iceland 
Poppy Apricot 


Right. Pansy 
Goldelse 





Petunia Salmon Supreme 





Another type of annual that is now to 
be blessed with a new color tone is the 
Ageratum; as the new AGERATUM FAIRY 
PINK will bloom in a most attractive 
shade of soft salmon-rose pink. Fairy 
Pink is of the dwarf compact type, and 
will start blooming at about 2” in height, 
with five inches its maximum. 

Technically not a release of this sea- 
son, the PETUNIA FLAMING VELVET I in- 
clude in my list of novelties. This richly 
colored dark velvety red Petunia won 
the 1936 All-America First Award, but 
the seed released did not come as true 
as that in the trials. Now, however, I 
have seen plantings that come true from 








Petunia Topaz Rose 








seed, so if your seed have lo- 
cated one of the trued-up stocks of 
this Flaming Velvet, you can now have 
this splendid Petunia as it should come— 
with very little variation from its true 
rich velvety tone. 


sources 


Selections from among the most popu- 


lar novelties of last season include new 
separate colors in the popular Sensation 
tvpe of and in the odorless 
Crown type Marigold. The new cosmos 
are SENSATION PINK, which is a giant of 
lavender pink, and SENSATION PURITY. The 
latter, having every bit the same giant 
sized blooms as the other Sensation Cos- 
mos, is pure white, a real beauty. The 
Marigolds inelude YELLOW CROWN, de- 
rived from the All-America winner of last 
vear, Crown of Gold. In form and habit, 
the two are identical, but Yellow Crown 


is pure yellow, while Crown of Gold is 


COSMOS, 


orange. 
The 


Marigolds 


GIANTS are 
f2TOWN, 


SUNSET the largest 
under 


some having, 


special care, been grown to eight inches 
across; but one must be prepared for a 
few singles, as the seedsmen have not 
vet been able to offer this strain as ¢om- 
ing one hundred per eent double. 





Marigold King’s Ransom (Collarette) 
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Marigold Chrysanthemum-flowered 
Incurved 








Speaking of Marigolds—another odor- 
less Marigold, named BurPEE GOLD, is of- 
fered this year. This variety, very much 
like the famous Guinea Gold in form, 
although not quite so loose petailed, is 
fine. It is much bigger than either of 
the two “Crown” marigolds, mentioned in 
the previous paragraph; it will undoubt- 
edly be in great demand. 

Also very weleome will be the 
WILT-RESISTANT LIGHT BLUE 
Giant Aster. This is the first of the 
large, showy, and popular California 
to be offered as wilt-resistant. 


new 
CALIFORNIA 


Giants 

A set of small plants of great interest 
includes the new crimson LOBELIA PRIMA 
DONNA; the tiny little long-stemmed cu- 





Calendula Tip Top 


PID MIXTURE OF ZINNIAS; and the new 
Swiss PANSY GOLDELSE. Goldelse is of 
medium size, but is of the richest orange 
vellow imaginable—my selection as the 
showiest individual Pansy grown. The 
trials of this variety that I was privi- 
leged to see showed better color, and 
were truer to color than the trials of the 
similar toned PANSY CORONATION GOLD as 
I saw it. The latter, incidentally, is an 


Zinnia Navajo 
mixed colors 


Sweet Pea Sparkle 
(Giant Ruffled) 


Award of Merit winner in the All-Amer- 
ica seed selections. 

From England two novelties 
which promise well. I have seen neither, 
but the descriptions indicate great possi- 
bilities. One is CHRYSANTHEMUM GOLDEN 
CROWN, vigorous of growth, with quill 
shaped petals, and comes 100 per cent 


come 





Tithonia speciosa Fireball 


(bright orange-red) 


double. The flowers are butter-yellow, and 
the foliage silver green. The other is 
SALVIA BLAZE OF FIRE, described as earlier, 
dwarfer, and brighter than any other 
Searlet Salvia. This should be most use- 
ful for adding vivid color spots, beds or 
borders in any garden. Also from Eng- 
land is the poppywort EscHSCHOLTZIA 
MARITIMA. The flowers of this one are 
moderately pretty, and small, but the fol- 
iage is prostrate and is silver colored, 
most attractive—a plant for many a nook 
or corner of the garden, and, of course, 
a “peach” for the rock garden. Esch- 
scholtzia maritima is not new to England, 
but to my knowledge, has never before 
been offered in American catalogs. 
While on the subject of varieties that 
are not definitely new releases this sea- 
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son, I pause to comment on some of 
the DovusLe NasturTiuMs. Quite a set 
of these are really top-notch, being fully 
double, of good habit, and free blooming. 
I can fully recommend the following: 


MaHOGANY, a rich maroon, MOONBEAM, 


cream to primrose, ORANGE GLEAM, and 
SCARLET GLEAM, all of the tall type; and 
Dwarr GoLpEN GLoBe, Dwarr PrIM- 
ROSE, Dwarr Harmony, dark leaved 


erimson, DwarF SALMON, DWARF ORANGE 


Guory, and Dwarr ScarLteT EMPEROR 

(dark leaved). In addition, both the tall 

and the dwarf mixtures are very fine. 
Very unusual and most worthy is the 





Marigold Flaming Fire 
(Comes in a mixture of color shadings.) 


release of a set of sensationally fine new 
varieties of Delphinium, all true from 
seed, down to only most minor variations. 
These will be available only in most ex- 
pensive hand pollinated seed this spring; 
however, with the new July erop, they will 
be offered in self-pollenized seed at prices 
within the reach of the average gardener. 
These new releases, billed as 90 per cent 
true from seed, were trued from among 
the finest selections of the newly famous 
Paciric Strain. They are: KinG ARTHUR 
SERIES, huge royal violet with white bee; 
GUINEVERE SERIES, light lavender-pink 
with white bee, very large; SUMMER SKIES 
SERIES, clearest light blue with white bee, 
also very large; and CLEAR Wuite, bred 
from one of the very best whites. Rich- 
ness and clearness of color in two of 
these Series, is attributed largely to the 
use of Delphinium eardinale during the 
earlier eross-breeding. This type of 
breeding was unquestionably done in an 
attempt to produce a red Delphinium, a 
feat not accomplished as yet, but which 
has, in the meantime given good results in 
other directions and a really pink one is 
in the works for likely release next year. 
Decidedly distinct, and most unusual is 
Burpee’s strain of Zutu Danuias. These 
give a moderately tall set of Duplex 
Dahlias (2 rows of petals) very attrae- 
tive colors of red and orange, richly set 
off by dark foliage. Twenty per cent, « 
less, will come with light foliage, but 
these can be weeded out in the flats before 
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transplanting, so will not spoil the bed. 

Speaking of Dahlias, one should con- 
sider two other tvpes—the tiny Dwarf 
Bedding Dahlias, and the Large Flower- 
ing type. Ineidentally, I eall Dahlias 
“perennial-annuals,” for they bloom from 
seed the first vear and then reproduce 
themselves by bulb, just like any other 
Dahlias. The Dwarf Bedding Dabhlias, 
mostly duplex like the Zulus, can be used 
just like other annuals, and are unexeelled 
for small bouquets; they grow only about 
14 feet high. The big Dahlias grow just 
like the named kinds, and give a large 
percentage of fine plants, some of which 
often prove to be outstanding enough to 
merit introduction in competition with 
those raised by professional Dahlia 
growers. 

But back to the introductions of this 
particular season. The new Double 
Annual HottyHock ScarLtet Beatty will 
bloom in six months, and is therefore very 
Hollvhocks 
winter over poorly. Also searlet is the 
tiny CUPHEA FIREFLY, a real ball of fire, 
about ten inches tall; useful for rockeries, 
in pots or window boxes, or in borders. 


useful tor reQiwons where 


Aster Illusion (Wilt Resistant Great Comet) 





A large and very unusual Calendula is 
ine ‘ud ameug the, season's offerings—it 
is kigning §si Grande: Fantast is aaneere re 
It is’ coldted "rich ‘sHtatles sof! rene Or’ o's 


coppery-qrange, and, as one cay ‘les 





from the sndutre, crested.’ “‘DwaFt dfs ert. ; : 
1938 All- ‘Americe a Selécttors.* * 23.02 8, 


Very much like Marigold Harmony in 
color is the new FLAMING FIRE MarIGoLp. 
This is a very rich velvety red and yellow 
variety that is a great improvement of 
the similar single variety 
Flaming Fire is taller, however, than 
Harmony. The latter, incidentally, has 
generally been recognized as one of the 
very finest Marigolds ever offered; it is 
rich maroon, crested orange, and is of the 
Dwarf Double type. 

Quite a novelty, particularly for the 
rock garden is Nierembergia hippomaniea. 


Josephine. 


This looks very much like some types of 
Campanula, and is simply covered with 
its small lavender-blue flowers. 

Sweet Peas all look very much alike 
to me, but from a. reliable souree I 
learned that the new varieties DAPHNE, 
Crimson. Mars, 


salmon orange, and 


erimson, are both exeeptional 
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In addition, tne year’s releases melude 
een numberof *gogde ney Maaigolds, 
‘Larspat,:and Retuziag, ‘dit’ stHiese® listed 
“hefe’ cover ‘those bog I found as most 


eee wee 


e.¢ sThe All autel teat Sefbottbas ‘of Novelties 


is made by a jury of expert observers in 
various parts of the country under the 
direction of the All American Selections, 


Inec., organized by the Seed Trade Associa- 
tions. These approved novelties are gen- 
erally available in the retail seed trade 


The official recommendations 
follow: 


this season. 
(summarized) 


FLOWER SEED DIVISION 


PETUNIA SUPREME—Award of 
Merit. Hybrida nana or dwarf bedding 
variety of light salmon color. Flowers 
about 12 inches high and wide, but apt to 
grow more late in season; continuous 
blooming. (W. Atlee Burpee Co.) 


ANTIRRHINUM CELESTIAL—Award of Merit. 
Majestic type, salmon-rose flowers on broad, 
compact 10 inch spikes, which is grand for 


SALMON 


this dwarf type. This variety was not 
found rust-resistant. (Sluis en Groot, Hol- 
land ) 


PANSY CORONATION GOLD—Award of Merit. 
Claimed the largest yellow variety, com- 
parable with Rogeli S wiss Giants and much 
larger than Trimardeau Gold Cloe; as much 
aus 3 inches across. Canary yellow with 
lower petals flushed golden orange; round 
flowers with lightly ruffled edges; mild 
spicy scent. Some flowers show rays and 
lighter yellow flowers. (Sluis en Groot, 
Holland) 


CALLIOPSIS GOLDEN CROWN—Award of 
Merit. Enlarged Drummondi of rich 
orange-yellow or gold, about a third larger 
than Golden Wave, some with double rows 
of petals. Has a pleasing fragrance and 
is nice for cutting with 12 inch wiry 
stems. (Hurst & Son, England) ‘ 


CALENDULA ORANGE FANTASY—Award of 


Merit. Distinct, rather dwarf (18 to 24 
inches) heavy foliaged plants. Flowers 


orange with % inch center cushion or crest 
of seal brown. Comes quite true. (W. 
Atlee Burpee Co. 


PETUNIA ORCHID BEAUTY—Award of Merit. 
Dwarf All-Double Giant Fringed variety, 
averaging about 4 inches across on sturdy 
plants, a foot tall. Color is orchid or light 
lilac, heavily veined deeper lilac or violet. 
Contains semi-doubles but mostly fully 


double. Appears like a Japanese Iris when 
first opening. (J. Sakata & Co. Japan. 


Herbst Bros., 


PETUNIA GAIETY (All-Double Giant Dwarf 
—Special Mention, Another big All-Double 
Fringed Victorious or Dwarf type of Pe- 


American Agents) 


tunia in rose or light rose-red and white 
colorings. Early flowers were 31% inches 
across and quite double. Later flowers 


mostly semi-double rose-red and white with 
frilled petals. (T. Sakata & Co., Japan. 
Herbst Bros., American Agents) 


PITUNIA DWARF 
Mention. Two inch 
free-flowering bedder or hybrid nana type. 
Rather dull rose-red at first with plain 
— and violet throat, but color much 
brighter as season advances. Needs rogue- 
ing. (Ernst Benary, Germany) 


RED BEDDER—Special 
flowers, very dwarf, 


PETUNIA ROSE AND GOLD—Special Men- 
tion. Hybrida type. 2 inch flowers of 
clean, light cerise-red or topaz-rose, run- 
ning true and with strong Petunia scent. 
15 to 18 inches tall, fairly upright. Con- 
tinous bloomer and holds color quite well 
in hot sun. (Waller-Franklin Seed Co.) 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Greenhouse Suggestions 
for the Amateur * 


T. H. EVERETT 


Horticulturist at the New 


York Botanical 


arden 


HE possession of a greenhouse enables 

the garden-lover to pursue his hobby 
throughout the year, while even those who 
are precluded by circumstances from enjoy- 
ing the advantages of a garden can ofttimes 
know the pleasures of owning a greenhouse; 
nor are these pleasures reserved for those 
provided with large bank balances, for our 
foremost greenhouse-building firms will 
erect and equip a house suited to the ama- 
teur’s requirements for considerably less 
than the price of a good automobile, while 
a structure fitted up by a local carpenter or 
handy man will be even less expensive. 

TYPES AND TEMPERATURES 

The greenhouse may be of either the 
span-roofed or lean-to type. It should be 
equipped with an efficient heating appa- 
ratus, a hot-water system being the best. 
Means of ventilating must be provided 
along the ridge and also along the sides, 
either by side-sashes or by box ventilators 
in the walls behind the pipes. The mainte- 
nance of an even night temperature is im- 
portant. The day temperature may _ be 
allowed to rise five or ten degrees above 
the minimum before resorting to ventila- 
tion. Air should always be admitted at the 
top of the house first and on the leeward 
side. Later, if conditions warrant, the side 
ventilators may be opened. Avoid drafts 
and especially drafts of cold air. 

A certain amount of humidity is neces- 
sary in the atmosphere, for few plants 
thrive in arid conditions. In an ordinary 
living room we can provide a plant with 
the correct temperature, right soil, suffi- 
cient moisture and light, but the air is too 
dry and this fact accounts for the early 
death of many plants purchased from the 
florist. Wet down the floors and the gravel 
on the benches between the pots each morn- 
ing, and in warm weather again before 
sundown and possibly between times, as 
occasion may demand. 


WATERING AND SHADING 


Watering calls for judgment and care. 

Unless a plant is dormant the soil requires 
to be kept pleasantly moist—neither too dry 
nor in a muddy condition. Examine the 
plants each morning on cold days, and 
morning and afternoon on warm days, and 
give water only to those requiring it. Rap 
the pot sharply with a piece of wood—a hol- 
low ringing sound indicates a dry condition 
~—a dull heavy response the opposite. Use 
water at the same temperature as the 
house and thoroughly soak the whole mass 
of soil at each application. 

Some form of shading is necessary dur- 
ing bright weather, especially where such 
plants as ferns, palms, and Aspidistras are 
cultivated. This may be effected by paint- 
ing some mixture on the glass, as the prep- 


* Lecture given Oct. 16, 
Boranical Garden. 


1957 at the N. Y. 


aration “Summer Cloud” or by means of 
wood lath shades. The latter method is 
preferable, as the shades can be raised on 
dull days, or lowered just for an hour or 
two when the sunlight is strongest, as may 
be necessary. 

SANITATION 


Sanitation is of great importance in the 
greenhouse. No dead leaves, dirty pots, 
old cans, etc., should be left lying around. 
Once a week the pathways should be 
washed, and at least once a year the whole 
greenhouse thoroughly cleaned. If possible, 
remove all the plants and then scrub the 
glass and paintwork with hot water to 


which soap and some kerosene have been 
added. Work from the top of the house 


downwards and thoroughly rinse with clear 
water as each section is completed. Choose 
a dull day for this task and if the plants 
have been removed and conditions permit 
burn some sulphur in the greenhouse to ex- 
terminate pests. If this cannot be done, 


fumigate with an approved fumigant. Take 
care that all the plants are free of insect 


pests before returning to the clean green- 
house. 
INSECT AND FUNGI 

Careful watch must be kept for insect 
and fungus pests, remembering that preven- 
tion is better than cure. Green fly (aphid) 
is easily destroyed by spraying or dipping 
in a solution of water and soap to which 
a little Black Leaf 40 has been added. This 
is also effective against red spider, thrip, 
and many othe: insects. White fly is quickly 
exterminated by the use of Cyanogas. When 
using this substance see that the house is 
air-tight. Keep the plants on the dry side 
with no moisture on the foliage. Moisten 
the paths at sunset and about half an 
hour later distribute the Cyanogas powder 
evenly over the moist paths using one- 
fourth ounce for each 1000 cubic feet of 
air space. Lock the greenhouse doors to 
prevent any one from going in, for the 
toxic substance produced is the deadly 
hydrocyanie (prussic) acid gas. It is a 
good plan to use cyanide monthly as a pre- 
ventive measure. 


SOIL 


Loam, leaf-mold, and sharp sand are the 
constituents used to form the soil composts 
used for greenhouse plants. If leaf-mold is 
not available, commercial humus may be 
substituted. These three ‘substances mixed 
in correct proportions (so that the compost 
is open and friable) and just pleasantly 
moist, will suffice for seed sowing and for 
potting young plants which do not require 
a rich soil. When potting older plants, 
shredded cow manure and bone meal may be 
added. 

SEED 

Many plants we grow in greenhouses are 

raised from seed, which may be sown in 
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pots or shallow pans. To prepare the pot, 
first cover the drainage hole with an inch 
or more of broken crocks or coarse cinders, 
and on these place some rough leaves or 
fibrous loam to prevent the earth from clog- 
ging up the drainage. Now fill to within 
half an inch of the top with prepared soil 
passed through a sieve having a half inch 
mess—the soil to be pressed down firmly 
but not packed hard. Water the pots 
thoroughly either by immersion or with the 
aid of a fine spray watering-can and allow 
to drain for about one hour before sowing 
the seed. Obtain good seed and sow thinly. 
Then cover with finely sifted soil to a depth 
equal to the diameter of the seed. Cover 
the pot with a sheet of glass and brown 
paper and place in a shaded part of the 
greenhouse. Examine it each morning. 
Probably no further watering will be re 
quired until the seedlings appear, but if 
the surface soil becomes dry immerse the 
pot nearly to the rim in a pail of water 
allowing the moisture to seep upwards to 
the surface. As soon as the seedlings appear, 
move to a light position but provide shade 
from bright sunshine for a few days. 


CUTTINGS 

Many plants, such as Geraniums, cannot 
be raised each year from seed and these 
are usually propagated by means of cut- 
tings. The cutting of Geraniums, Ivy, and 
many other subjects are best made in 
early fall, while Lantanas, Heliotropes, 
Fuschias, etc., propagate more readily from 
cuttings of the young wood taken from old 
stock plants in the early spring. Use a keen 
knife for making cuttings. Select firm, 
healthy growths, carefully trim off the 
lower leaves and make a clean cut just 
below a joint. Insert the cuttings in a firm 
bed of sand, making sure that the base of 
the cutting touches the bottom of the hole 
made by the dibber. See that the cuttings 
are planted firmly and then give a good 
watering. Keep the propagating frame close 























Lord and Burnham photos 


Simple type of small lean-to greenhouse attached to and heated from the gas operated 


dwelling heater with thermostat control. 


and shaded until the cuttings are rooted, 
when they may be removed and potted up in 
the same manner as are seedlings. Many 
other methods of plant propagation are fol- 
lowed. Thus if single leaves of the popular 
Begonia Rex are cut across the intersections 
of the main veins and the leaf laid on the 
sand in the propagating case a new plant 
will arise at each incision. Ferns are in- 
creased by division. Old Rubber-plants, 
Dracaenas, etc., which have, lost their lower 
leaves and become unsightly may be re- 
novated by cutting half way through the 
stem just below the good leaves, placing a 
matchstick in the incision to keep it open, 
and then binding a good handful of moss 


Even-span house accommodating a varied collection of plants and yielding winter 
flowerys 
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An ideal accessory for any garden 


around the stem where the cut is made. 
Keep the moss moist and in a short time 
roots will appear on its surface, when the 
top may be completely severed and potted 
up into the usual soil compost. The old 
stem, if cut into short lengths and placed in 
a propagating case where a little bottom 
heat is available, will supply several new 
plants. 
FEEDING 

When feeding healthy plants which have 
filled their pots full of roots, the amateur 
is recommended to confine himself to dilute 
manure-water, soot-water, and proprietary 
artificials such as Clay’s fertilizer. Such 
strong chemical manures as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, etc., are too dan- 
gerous for the inexperienced to use. Do 
not feed a sick plant. Try and make a 
diagnosis of the trouble and act accordingly. 
In many cases repotting into sweet soil will 
effect a change. 









Use a Greenhouse for: 

(1) Growing’ tender 

Cyclamen, Primulas, 
mums, ete. 


exotics as 
Chrysanthe- 


(2) Foreing hardy plants’ to 
bloom out of season, as Spireas, 
Bleeding-heart, Hyacinths, Lily-of- 


the-Valley, ete. 

(3) Raising half-hardy annuals 
and perennials for the summer dis- 
play in the outside garden. 

(4) Raising young vegetable 
plants to get out in the open ground 
and thus secure earlier crops. 

(5) As a “plant hospital” for fail- 
ing house-plants. 

(6) To house a collection of a 
particular class of plants, as Orchids, 
Cacti, or Begonias. 











Eptror’s Nore—In the foregoing you have 
a good all around general presentation of 
the case for the little greenhouse. Each 
month timely instructions appear in THE 
Frower Grower in Mr. J. G. Esson’s 
column “Inside the Little Greenhouse.” 
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(ps superstition in connection with 
the toadstool is that. instead of 
being the vehiele selected and poisoned 
by the toad, the plant was supposed to 
be the toad’s tool in a powerful sense 
since it springs into being from the 
venom deposited by the toad! But 
nobody seems to have isolated toad 
‘‘venom!’’ 

Another vagary is that the toadstools 
which appear in ‘‘fairy rings’’ and 
perhaps elsewhere mark the places 
where evil spirits have stepped while 
the fairies were holding a revel. But 
whether the 


‘*demy puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour 
ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites.’’ 
(Te mpest) 


proteet the lush, verdant cireles by 
some spell, or whether the evil spirits 
are responsible for the inedibility of 
the grass, Shakespeare, our chief au- 
thority, gives us not the faintest hint. 

In Derbyshire, where the young toad- 
stools are ealled fairy buttons, and 
among the peasantry these plants are 
still believed to be of elfin origin, a 
popular superstition is that when the 
eaps begin to turn black and to deeay, 
the devil or his imps have sueceeded 
in driving the fairies away. 

The following account by Jewitt is 
an excellent specimen of superstition of 
a totally different kind, involving both 
the toad and the toadstool: 

‘*Toadstools, said in some districts 
to be a favorite resort or resting place 
for toads, and others to spring from 
the poisonous exeretion of that reptile, 
when annoyed by passers-by, are be- 
lieved to possess some strange powers, if 
gathered at the full of the moon, while 
the light is strong upon them, and ear- 
ried home without breathing upon, or 
touching with the hand, and_ then 
placed in a clean new earthen pipkin, 
with a live toad, and some fresh spring 
water, and set to seethe in an oven. At 
midnight, it was believed, that the 
liquor thus produced would be in- 
fallible as a philter to ensnare the 
presence of a lover whenever desired. 
.... When the infatuated maiden who 
had prepared this ‘mess’ wished the 
presence of her lover, she was supposed 
to drink five drops of the liquor and 
repeat some doggerel verses at the same 
time.’’ 

But, does this tale reveal denser 
ignorance than the superstitions held 
by certain tribes of western Africa 
where, according to Cordier, the sacred 
mushroom (Boletus sacer) is worship- 
ped as a god? Or does it outrank the 
eredulity of the Tartars who, Mrs. 
Hussey asserts, employ a certain species 
as an element in their worship, but not 
its object? Persons who partake of it, 
such is the belief, ‘‘are supposed to be 
divinely inspired and to speak oracles’’ 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


but they exhibit phenomena akin to 
drunkenness. ‘‘From using it thus as a 
means to procure the divine afflatus, 
intoxication has become religion among 
the besotted tribes of Koraic Kamts- 
ehatka.’’ 


HE speckled sky is dim with snow, 
The light flakes falter and fall 
slow; 

Athwart the hill-top, rapt and pale, 
Silently drops a silvery veil; 

And all the valley is shut in 

By flickering curtains gray and thin. 


But eheerily the chickadee 
Singeth to me on fence and tree; 
The snow sails round him as he 
sings, 
White as the down of angels’ wings. 
JouN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE, 
(Midwinter) 


HERE is a rare beauty in the strue- 

ture of trees ungarmented; and if, 

perchanee snow or frost have silvered 

their tracery against the sober sky, it 
becomes a marvel which never tires. 
GEORGE GISSING, 

(The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 

croft.) 


VERY vear ‘‘new discoveries’’ are 

advertised to take the irk out of 
work in gardening and to inerease the 
productivity of the soil. Few of them, 
however, stress the importance of thor- 
ough and deep preparation of the 
ground. Each is declared to be the one 
thing necessary to make gardening a suc- 
cess and the amateur is led to infer that 
all he need do is to seratech a little of it 
in the surface, fold his hands and 
‘almly wait until the flower show or the 
local, if not the state, fair when he may 
gleefully snatch prizes away from the 
man who prepares his soil as if he were 
making an old fashioned feather bed. 
Just look at what a eertain foreign 
panacea is advertised to do; then let the 
other fellow get stung. In part the ad- 
vertising reads as follows: 

“Tt will grow good healthy crops with- 
out the aid of artificial food; if the land 
is sour, it will make it sweet: if stiekv 
it will make it work easier; if full of dis- 
eases, it will clean it. It is not an arti- 
ficial plant food but a cultural medium 
and food for the beneficial soil bacteria 
which liberate nourishment for crops 
from the illimitable resourees of the soil. 
It will sueceed where all manures have 
failed. It is elean, dry, odorless, non- 
acid and harmless to animals.” 

If Mrs. Katzenjammer were to read 
that she might exclaim: “Das iss der end 
of der limit!” 


URIOUS how some plants get their 
names! In Florida and California 
are several species and varieties of 
small shrubs which are well known by 
the name of Choriza and are grown for 
their beautiful, drooping clusters 


flowers—some 
searlet or orange and purple, others yel- 
low and red. 

Coneerning the word the “Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture” merely re- 
marks that it is a “fanciful Greek 


(racemes) otf pea-like 


name.” Another authority declares that 
it is derived from choros, a dance; and 
zema, a drink; but as no part of the 
plant, at least in America, is used to 
make drinks or to induce dancing we 
must look further for the real meaning. 

The word was coined by the French 
naturalist, Jaeques Julien Houton de 
Labillardiere (1755—1834) while on an 
expedition in southwestern Australia. 
He and his companions had been without 
water for several days when they sud- 
denly discovered a spring. Imagine their 
thankfulness! They were so delighted 
that they actually danced for joy! 

Upon quieting down they noticed a 
new species of plant growing near by, so 
they commemorated their bibulous and 
terpsichorean activities, as well as their 
discovery, by naming the plant Chori- 
zema ! 


ONCE planted a hedge of winged 

Euonymus (EF. alatus) for a client who 
had left the choice of material to me. 
As business took him away from home a 
great deal during the first two years 
after the planting he saw the plants 
only easually and when they were incon- 
spicuous. The third season he spent 
mainly at home and was disappointed to 
see no bloom on them. Said he, one day 
in June: 

“Why in thunder did you choose that 
plant for a hedge?” 

“Wait, and you'll see,” I replied. 

Again in late August he repeated his 
question and I gave him a similar reply, 
but he retaliated: 

“T have waited all summer and they 
haven’t done a thing.” 

“Wait!” 

“Every time I speak about it you say 
‘Wait!’ I’m tired of waiting. I have 
half a mind to eut it down and plant 
some thing else.” 

“Wait, until next spring,” I urged and 
he reluctantly agreed. 

In October the waiting was justified; 
the hedge blazed in the glorious searlets, 
crimsons, eardinals, and maroons for 
which this splendid, hardy shrub is justly 
famous. Needless to say he did not cut 
the hedge down when spring came 
around! 


7 HE Wintry west extends his blast, 
And hail and rain does blaw; 
Or the stormy north sends driving 

forth 
The blinding sleet and snaw: 
Wild-tumbling brown, the burn 
comes down, 
And roars frae bank to brae: 
While bird and beast in covert rest, 
And pass the heartless day. 
Ropert Burns, 
(Winter) 
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The true miniature in 


Analyze Your Miniatures 


HEN you decide to make a minia- 

ture flower arrangement, how do 

you go about it? What are the 
processes you go through to make the 
final picture? These questions are of 
real interest, 1 am sure, because classes 
for miniature flower arrangements are 
always large at flower shows, and visitors 
are eagerly interested to see these ar- 
rangements. 

Yet, having judged «at many shows 
where there hive been classes for minia- 
ture flower arrangements, 1 wonder how 
many entrants have seriously considered 
the problem of making miniatures. It 
is certainly not merely a matter of getting 
tiny and tucking them into a 
wee vase. The combination of the tiniest 
flowers that you can imagine and a truly 
miniature container may evoke the com- 
ment: “Isn’t that just the cutest thing 
you ever saw!”, yet upon analysis it may 
not be a flower arrangement at all. 


flowers 
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arrangement should be in true seale and balance, not merely “cute” 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


First the container: the fact that you 
are going to make a miniature arrange- 
ment will limit you in your choice of 
containers. If you have kept your eyes 
open and picked up tiny containers as 
vou have come across them, you will have 
a choice on the container shelf. But 
perhaps you have never happened upon 
any tiny vases or bowls that intrigued 
you. There are still excellent possibilities. 
Salt cellars often make delightful con- 
tainers, and occasionally a pepper shaker, 
its serew top removed, will serve. The 
little glass ash trays that come in sets 
are small enough and are likely to be of 
interesting color to make good con- 
tainers. A bit of a cold cream jar that 
brought a sample of sweet smelling 
cream has provided a different container. 
Little perfume bottles may be used; a 
doll’s tea set provided a sugar bowl that 
was transformed when it carried a group- 
ing of miniature flowers. 

Then comes the problem of the holder, 
which may be as great in the case of a 
miniature arrangement as when a full 
size picture is being made. We have to 
remember that it is important to hold 
flowers in place and precisely where we 
want them in these small groupings. How 
are we to do this? Many of the devices 
deseribed in our article on home made 
flower holders in THE FLOWER GROWER 
for November, 1937, will do the trick: 
sand, a piece of potato, a spiral made 
of narrow (oh, very narrow, for this type 
of work) strip of lead, a bit of coarse 


Two prize winning exhibits in a _ recent 
contest. First on the right, second on the 
left. The acorn shows comparative scale 
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mosquito netting crumpled to fit the con- 
tainer. As the material with which we 
are working is so light, heaviness in the 
holder is not a prime consideration as it 
is in the larger work. Softened wax may 
be molded into a holder, its holes made 
with a meat skewer. 

A very large majority of the miniature 
arrangements entered at flower shows are 
what might be called mass rather than 
line groupings. The word “mass,” of 
course, is relative, but the type of group- 
ing remains distinguished by the use of 
many small units rather than by a few se- 
lected for their line interest. Those who 
have worked over the making of arrange- 
ments in the Japanese manner will find 
that in the reduction of the 
miniature dimensions, the charm of such 
line arrangements is not lost. 

One of the outstanding miniatures ex- 
hibited in a class with more than fifty 


scale to 
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6 S the days grow longer, the cold 
grows stronger,” runs the old 


adage which is well applied to 
the first two months of the year. 

January is a month of conflicting con- 
ditions, inasmuch as it is the first month 
of real winter, and it may also give us 
the first signs of spring. 

The sun is already well started on its 
journey uphill, lengthening each day ever 
so little, but making quite a showing of 
daylight when viewed over a period of 
several weeks. 

No other season of the year is so re- 
vealing as winter, when many of Nature’s 
varefully guarded secrets stand disclosed. 
Tramping about in the woods and fields, 
the city parks, or by just being observing 
in our own dooryard, we discover many 
things that were hidden by leaves during 
the summer and fall. 

Making a collection of bird nests is 
something every nature lover should do 
at least once in a lifetime, to become 
acquainted with the nest construction 
of each species, and the manner of ma- 
terial used. In winter, when the original 
owners have long since abandoned them, 
and when tree and shrub are bare of 
leaves, we may find a variety of nests 
around our everyday haunts. The Dor- 
othy Perkins Rambler Rose is a good 
place to look for a chipping sparrow’s 
dainty nest, while hanging from a slender 
Elm branch, may swing the intricate 
swinging cradle of the oriole. Among 
the dense shrubbery a catbird’s nursery 
may be discovered, much the worse for 
months of exposure to rain and wind. 
The heavy mud nests of the robin are 
usually found in numbers in various 
stages of disrepair, as also are the large 
grass-made nests of grackles. Every hole 
in a tree leading to a cavity within, is 
the potential nest of a number of species, 
including the large family of wood- 
peckers, bluebirds, titmice, nuthatches, 
wrens and others. 

In the thickets we pass through on 
rambles, we find the cup-like nest of the 
goldfinch, fastened securely to the fork 
of a twig, usually within reaching dis- 
tance above our heads, and in the lower 
bushes of an old fence row, the nests of 
field and vesper sparrows. 

The trees bare of foliage present an 
interesting study, especially where we 
find family groups, such as_ Beech, 
Hickory and Oak or any other species 
where three or more trees of the same 
kind stand elose enough for comparison. 
The Beeches stand sturdy and tall clad 
in their characteristic, smooth, gray bark; 
the Hickories, tall and slender in their 
rough coats, and the ponderous Oaks, 
with great outstretched arms defying the 
ravages of time. 

Leafless trees also disclose many types 
of cocoons, another diverting study for 
the outdoor enthusiast, and one which 
would take more than a winter, to get 
far in the subject. 
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Glimpses of Nature —Winter 


LAURA FENNER 





The nest of the Oriole hanging on the bare 
tree branch may be seen at this time 


In the fields stand the ghost flowers, 
sturdy even in death. The purple of Iron- 
weed, white of Boneset, magenta of 
Milkweed and the various colors of 
Asters; all stand now a dusty gray, swing- 
ing with the wind. From them, even at 
this time of year, floats an occasional seed 
parachute on adventure bound, to begin 
a new colony. 

The birds of winter provide a never- 
ending source of entertainment, as they 
come to partake of our hospitality. It 
takes but little encouragement on our 
part to bring them to us in numbers, and 
the old saying, “the more the merrier” 
fits the bird situation perfectly, winter 
or summer. 

Juncos and tree sparrows, winter birds 
that come to us from the North, flit 
along the snow-covered fence rows that in 
summer are haunted by vesper and song 
sparrows. It is not at all unusual to lure 














The weed ghosts of January. Milkweed, 
Boneset and Ironweed make a garden 
feature of intrinsic interest 






these true little snow birds to our feeding 
stations, if meals are furnished regularly. 
In fact, they do not seem as nervous as 
our native birds that winter with us. 

By latter February we may reasonably 
expect the return of a number of spring 
birds, and March brings a floodtide of 
them. Bluebirds are among the earliest 
arrivals, and almost at once they begin 
looking into the housing situation. So it 
is not too early, even at this date, to get 
some bluebird houses in order, placing 
them in locations where cats cannot climb 
to feast on the occupants. 

On a January ramble, a “bouquet” of 
twigs gathered here and there, carried 
home and placed in water, will provide 
some indoor nature study. For instance 
a twig of Hazel with its cluster of cat- 
kins, another twig of Spicebush, and still 
another of the soft Maple will very soon, 
in the warmth of the house, stage a pre- 
view of what Nature will perform a little 
later in spectacular pageantry. 

From the first of January on through 
the remainder of the Winter, we need 
never be without fresh spring blossoms. 
Branches from the early blooming 
shrubs of our gardens placed in water 
will provide lovely bouquets, as also 
will small branches of Cherry, Peach 
and Plum. Brought into the warm at- 
mosphere of the house froin the cold 
outdoors, the buds begin to swell imme- 
diately, soon unfolding delicate green 
leaves and pretty blossoms. 

A clump of Lily-of-the-Valley roots 
taken from the ground in January, pro- 
viding the frozen ground relents, and 
planting it in a flower pot to take indoors, 
is yet another way of having a bit of 
springtime while the thermometer out- 
side may be reaching a new low on the 
record of winter. Various bulbs, such as 
Hyacinth and Narcissus, we may have in 
fragrant bloom all winter, with but a 
minimum of work. 

And so we find there are any number 
of ways to simulate spring in the dead 
of winter, prolonging the vernal season, 
which at most is always too brief. 


Fall Planted Bulbs Need Food 


HE Master Gardener says: Often we 

plant bulbs which just don’t seem to 
develop properly in the spring. In most 
cases, the reason is the lack of a good sup- 
ply of balanced plant food in the fall and 
early in the spring. 

Bulbs, as you know, make a slight root 
growth in the fall, and if they have an 
available supply of plant food at that time, 
they develop a stronger root system. The 
most important reason, however, for giving 
your bulbs a good supply of plant food in 
the fall is to have an available supply of 
plant food ready when growth starts early 
in the spring. 

Bulbs start to grow so early that it is 
impossible to work the soil so as to get 
them a supply of plant food in the spring 
when growth is started. If plant food is 
applied when the bulbs are planted in the 
fall, it will be available for this early 
spring growth, which is very important. 

This year when you plant your bulbs, 
mix a little balanced plant food with your 
soil in the bottom of the trench. The bulbs 
will have the plant food needed to produce 
finer blossoms and more well matured bulbs 
and bulblets for the next year’s blooms. 
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ROANOKE, Va., October 7. American 
Rose Society Annual Meeting at which I 
sang my “Swan Song” as president and 
was glad to introduce my successor, Dr. 
T. Allen Kirk, of that city. My thanks 
here and now to the Rose loving public 
for the continuous feast of lovely associa- 
tions during my two years of incumbency 
and before that the “acting term” due 
to the death of the actual president and 
friend, the Reverend Dr. Sulliger of 
Washington. All these contacts now be- 
come fragrant memories of delight. 

Visitors had an opportunity to see 
Dreer’s new pink Rose, R. M. S. Queen 
Mary; not merely a beautiful pink Rose 
but an amazing keeper. 


ROSE ROME GLORY has been se- 
lected as the official Rose in connection 
with the third millennium of the founding 
of the Eternal City. It is a good Rose, a 
red Dame Edith Helen if you like, but 
larger. Promises to be an acceptable Rose 
from many standpoints including pro- 
ductiveness. Blooms are heavily perfumed 
and earried on long stems. 


EAGLE ROCK, CALIF., November 14. 
One of the most successful of our modern 
Dahlia breeders died suddenly today, 
J. J. Broomall. He seemed to have had a 
special line in the large exhibition flowers. 
The words “Eagle Rock” and “Broomall” 
in various combinations are familiar to all 
Dahlia growers. Born in Pennsylvania, 
he had been growing Dahlias at Eagle 
Rock, Calif., for about twenty-seven years 
on a two acre garden. He was in his 
eightieth year. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., November 17. A 
pretty little pale rose-pink, double flower, 
bedding Begonia of the semperflorens type 
was seen at the monthly exhibition at the 
Horticultural Society of New York. The 
exhibitor was Pipers of New Jersey. Its 
appearance on this occasion was the cause 
of some surprise to several people because 
this little pink Begonia had been seen in 
one private greenhouse, a gift to the 
gardener from a well-known seedsman 
who said the plant had come from Den- 
mark, There is some doubt as to where it 
did come from and as to what is its name. 
It is very much like the little bedding 
variety, Bijou de Jardin, but is superior 
because the flowers are much more double 
and the plant is very productive of bloom. 
It has been seen in a few other places 
under the name of Westport Beauty from 
a greenhouse in Connecticut with the 
statement that the original came from 
Sweeden. Now, just where did it come 
from and what is it? are questions that 
are intriguing several of us. The plant 
is also on the Pacifie Coast where it ap- 
peared at a meeting of the American 
Begonia Society having been sent there 
by its Connecticut grower. Apparently 
the plant has had a fairly wide under- 
cover distribution. 

It is a dainty little thing and I am sure 
that it will be welcome for the garden 
and particularly as a potted plant, which, 
as a matter of fact, is the only way in 
which I have seen it growing so far. 

Mr. T. A. Weston, who collects many 
plant oddities, states that this Begonia 
originated in Germany (that makes three 
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A bloom of the Rose Rome Glory, a 
well formed, rich, bright red flower 


reputed places of origin) where it is 
known as Gustave Lind. 

Reminds me that befogging the exact 
source of origin has often been a pastime 
of sometimes very famous plant intro- 
ducers, especially when dealing with 
plants of the tropics. One London dealer, 
years ago, announced from his exotic 
plant nurseries a new introduction from 
the banks of the Rio Grande. It was 
a hybrid Aroid that had cropped up 
goodness knows how in the greenhouse of 
a specialist in Belgium who took me 
down to a ditch running at the foot of the 
greenhouse in Ghent. “This must be the 
Rio Grande but I never knew it was 
until Mr. Bull announced his new Aroid 
which he got from this greenhouse.” 
Louis van Houtte and William Bull, great 
plantsmen, both passed on these many 
years ago. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., November 18. 
Attended lecture in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel this afternoon where Mr. David 
Burpee entertained with an account of his 
work in improvements of Marigolds. 
Great progress has been made. A thou- 
sand people listened and were equally 
edified. It has been an exciting pursuit, 
for Mr. Burpee thinks that the Mari- 
gold has qualities that make it the most 
desirable of all annuals for the popular 
garden. 


NOVEMBER 23. MEDLARS. Wonder 
how many readers know this tree or its 
edible fruit? Asking this question on re- 
ceipt of a large box of these curious 
apple-like fruits from Dr. Darwin J. 
Nagel of Port Chester, New York. He 





grows them quite successfully dwarfed by 
budding on Mountain Ash and thanks to 
the Doctor I have it growing in my own 
garden. Normally it is a good sized tree. 
If you like the fruit, you like it. Just that. 
It is not fit to eat until it “blets,” i.e., it 
comes fully ripe and soft, when it has the 
flavor of a baked apple, at least that is 
as near as it can be described. The fruit is 
an inch and a half across and the open 
calyx-end, almost the diameter of the 
fruit, is strikingly characteristic. The 
flower is not unlike an extra large white 
apple blossom. The full grown tree, 
twenty or more feet high, looks like a 
small Oak. 


NOVEMBER 29. With Mr. Eugene S. 
(“Gene”) Boerner of Newark, N. Y., now 
head of the Plant Research Department 
of the Jackson and Perkins Co. On his 
shoulders has fallen the mantle of the late 
Dr. Nicolas. He will carry on the Rose 
research work also combining with it new 
perennials, shrubs and so forth. Mr. 
Boerner was associated in the Research 
Department for some time past and has 
done much in breeding and developing 
strains of Delphiniums, Phlox, Kniphofia, 
and other perennials that you will hear 
about in due time. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., November 30. 
Favored by the Macmillan Company, New 
York publishers, with advance sheets of a 
splendid holiday gift book, “The Garden 
in Color” by Louise Beebe Wilder. It is a 
collection of reproductions of actual color 
photographs of a varied selection of 
plants comfortably interspersed with a 
fair proportion of garden scenes, all in 
full color mind you, following the succes- 
sion of the seasons from early spring 
right clear through the year. The three 
hundred and eighteen text pages are 
ample expositions of the plates which 
they accompany and yet are more than 
mere descriptions conveying cultural notes 
and copious mention of plants allied to 
the ones actually illustrated. The page 
measures eight by eleven inches and gen- 
erally there are two color plates to the 
page. The color printing as a whole has 
been excellently done but here and there 
a few of the limitations of natural color 
photography are detected for the reflected 
high lights overwhelm the actual colors 
of the subjects and appear as white high 
lights. But as color portraits of familiar 
and some rarer interesting garden fav- 
orites “The Garden in Color” surely out- 
ranks any other book; and, indeed, is in 
a class of its own. A few of the plates are 
evidently foreign and do not actually fit 
into the American garden and in some 


degree the portraits in the populous 
groups, where varieties come and go 


quickly as in the Dahlias, are merely 
pretty pictures, not helpful, and error 
creeps into the Roses when the apricot- 
golden Lady Forteviot is shown as a rich 
pink! The Sorrell tree, the Japanese 
Maple and the Orange-cup Lily could 
be better too. But, where portraits of 
species are presented the satisfaction on 
the whole is great and wholly compen- 
sates. Mrs. Wilder’s musical cadences and 
magnificent word pictures, and the man- 
ner in which she conveys little bits of 


(Continued on page 37) 
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S the horticultural knowledge of 
the average amateur gardener 
inereases yearly by leaps and 

bounds, a demand has sprung up for 
scientific works, presented in a more 
or less popular way, so that the in- 
telligent untrained individual ean read, 
comprehend and digest the contents. 

Two books of this type appear in this 
months’ reviews, differing widely in sub- 
ject matter, but each making a deliberate 
and successful effort to lay a technical 
subjeet clearly and understandably before 
the layman. 

“The Naming of Plants” by Vera Hig- 
rins will be less difficult for most readers 
than it might have proved a few years 


ago before botany became a_ popular 
subject for study in women’s garden 
clubs. “A B C Of Agrobiology” by 


©. W. Willcox, reduces to mathematical 
formulae the things that many people 
vaguely know or guess about fertility, 
water, the quantity of plant life, ete. 


.oth these books are “must haves” for 

the seeret scientist hidden in the heart 

of almost every gardener. 

ABC OF AGROBIOLOGY by O. W. 
Willcox. Diagrams. 323 pages. W. W. 


Norton ¢& Co., Inc., N. Y. C. $2.75. 

This simply expressed and thoroughly 
clarified work on a difficult subject is— 
according to the preface—: “. .. an ac- 
count of how the agrobiologists have de- 
ciphered the obscure code in which the 
laws of the nutrition and quantitative 
erowth of plants are written. In form, 
the discourse is addressed to the plain 
citizens who are in more or less intimate 
contact with the soil, who care for plants 
for pecuniary or aesthetic reasons, or 
both, and to whom an interpretation of 
the basie facts of agrobiology will be of 
material assistance.” 

The student can learn from Mr. Will- 
eox what the seale of soil fertility is, 
how that seale is graduated, and how to 
use it; the agrobiological evaluation of 





water, ete., ete. The text is liberally 
interspersed with diagrams, lists and 
tables which vizualize and tabulate the 


author’s statements. 

Commereial growers of grain, vegetables 
or ornamental plants, as well as scientifi- 
cally minded amateurs who need to know 
the whys and wherefores of plant be- 
havior, will welcome Mr. Willeox’s 
volume as an understandable vet authori- 


tative work on a comparatively new 
subject. 
THE NAMING OF PLANTS. The Book 


for every Gardener, by Vera Higgins. 
Not illustrated, 103 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y. C. $1.40. 


“Plant nomenclature is a subjeet which 
is frequently the Waterloo of all but the 
most learned and specialized flower lovers. 
A simple, practical. book on the naming 
of plants has been a need long felt by 
the amateur gardener and Vera Higgins’ 
terse and sensible little treatise will be 
welcomed as the answer to many a gar- 
dener’s prayer. 

After giving the method used in plant 


classification, the author diseusses the 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


International Rules of Nomenclature, giv- 
ing numerous pertinent quotations. 

In the chapter on Nomenclature of 
Garden Plants the reader learns the 
methods of naming species, horticultural 
varieties, hybrids, ete., and again the In- 
ternational Rules are freely quoted. 

Not only should “The Naming of 
Plants” prove of interest to the amateur, 
but the professional grower who has 
garden plants to name each year could 
find much concentrated and handy in- 
formation here which he otten fails to 
use, whether he possesses it or not. For 
example, the following quotation from 
the International Rules is given: 


“Where personal names are used to 
designate varieties, the prefix Mr., Mrs., 
Miss, and their equivalents should be 
avoided.” 


Were this rule observed more strictly, 
how much needless concentration would be 
avoided! And how much more euphonious 
it would sound to hear a lovely flower 
called simply “Alice Maynard” than to 
have it struggle under the topheavy title 
of “Mrs. John Henry Maynard” or 
“Madame so and so.” 

A bibliography of sources including 
the Index Kewensis and the Kew Hand- 
lists (the book under discussion is of 
English origin, imported) closes the very 
adequate little volume. 


LEAVES. Their Place in Life and 
Legend, by Vernon Quinn. Illustrated 
by Marie A. Lawson. 211 pages. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, N. Y. C. 
$2.00. 


“Leaves” is a worthy sequel to Mr. 
Quinn’s recent and fascinating work on 
“Seeds.” The treatment of the new subject 
is similar, the author telling of the shapes 
and habits of leaves; of “curious” leaves 
and the reasons for their unusual forms 
(the pitcher plant, the sundew and the 
Indian pipe or ghost plant are examples) ; 
poisonous, fragrant, stimulating and ed- 
ible leaves: their strange uses and the 
superstitions connected with them. He 
recalls for instance how mint leaves were 
supposed to keep milk sweet and quotes 
from an old manuseript: 


“The Minte neither suffereth the 
milke to curd nor to become thicke, 
insomuch that layde into eurded milke 
this would bring the same thinne 
againe. 


while “Put into wine, Wodroofe maketh 
a man merry.” “Leaves,” vou see, is not 
a serious horticultural book, though it is 
full of horticultural information. It is 
rather one of those pleasant volumes which 
pursues its subject leisurely and whim- 
sieally, much as a skilled conversationalist 
holds a group of people spellbound by 
his aneedotes and odd bits of information 
on some favorite topic. Such a book as 
this is to be read primarily for pleasure— 
and the profit will come of itself. 







-s in its predecessor “Seeds,” there 


are many interesting pen and ink 
drawings by a skilled artist, though 
here, unfortunately, in some of the 
detail sketches of leaves and flower 
sprays, accuracy has been sacrificed 
to design. Though it is usually pos- 


sible for a flower lover to recognize the 


plants illustrated, it would not in some 
eases be so easy for a rank amateur to 
identify the living plants from the illus- 
trations presented. They cannot fail 
however to please the artistic sense, for 
the compositions are well conceived and 
beautifully executed. As floral “patterns” 
they are delightful as the end papers 
prove for here they appear pleasingly 
grouped in close proximity. 

For the title pages and chapter head- 
ings Marie A. Lawson has woven tapestry- 
like designs in pen and ink: Kings and 
Queens, Vikings, Satyrs, Angels, Knights 
and Dragons pass as in a pageant, while in 
their hands, growing at their feet and 
high on their altars are all the plants and 
flowers of fact and fancy. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF GARDEN 
STRUCTURE AND DESIGN. By 
Harold Donaldson. Eberlein & Cort- 
landt Van Dyke Hubbard, illustrated 
(231 plates) 118 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $5.00. 


This beautiful and thoroughly compre- 
hensive book will serve to introduce for- 
mality in the garden to many members of 
the American flower loving public. 

The value of composition and design 
and the correct use of accents and of 
incidental features are made clear in the 
text and visualized in the profuse illustra- 
tions which are well selected and expertly 
reproduced. 

A short history of the garden presents 
the origin of many of the main features 
of the formal garden of today including 
the simple “foursquare” form which comes 
to us from the Orient and is exemplified in 
Persian garden carpets. Water gardens 
are another Eastern inheritance the reader 
learns in this chapter, as is the vital 
element of cooling shade. Enclosures and 
terraces are also traced to the ancients 
and the garden story is then followed 
through Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and the 17th and 18th 
Centuries. 

The scene being thus set, the authors 
consider the forms of today’s gardens, the 
modern use of water and of shade; of 
terraces, mounts, paths and steps. Garden 
architecture and sculpture are discussed 
and one learns not only what to build in 
the way of plant houses, arbors, per- 
golas, ete., but how to do the actual work 
successfully or superintend ordinary day 
labor in a way to get results. 

Rock gardens come in for diseussion 
pro and con, the authors taking a middle 
course in recommending them for appro- 
priate locations. One short paragraph is 
devoted to the correet placing of the 
rocks and earth pockets. 

The section devoted to City Gardens 
and Roof Gardens is workmanlike and 
thorough and should be invaluable to the 
potential city gardener. Since the con- 
fined space of such oases demands a more 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Prune Grape vines. 

Tie up Climbing Roses. 

Gather brush for next season’s Sweet 
Peas. 

Scatter sifted coal ashes on clay and 
other heavy soils. 


Prune late blossoming vines (Trumpet 
Creeper), but avoid early flowering ones 
(Wisteria) except to cut out dead wood. 


Clean Gladiolus bulbs, 
variety separately, save 
desired varieties, fumigate 
balls’? to kill thrips. 

Examine Dahlia, Canna and similar 
stored tubers and rhizomes to make sure 
they are neither shriveling nor rotting. 
If the former, make the air humid; if 
the latter, ventilate after removing de- 
cayed ones. 

Branches of early flowering trees and 
shrubs brought into the house will 
‘*foree’’ the blossom buds to open. Of 
course, select only those that have sueh 
buds! Good ones are Spicebush, Forsy- 
thia, Peach, Almond, Plum, Cherry, 
Shadblow, Redbud. 


Gather ‘‘cedar apples,’’ those liver- 
ish-looking swellings on the twigs and 
branches of Junipers. Burn them. They 
are the alternate stage of ‘‘rust,’’ a 
fungous disease that attacks the foliage 
and fruit of Apple and related trees 
traveling from one host to the other. 
In spring these ‘‘ warts’’ swell and grow 
into sponge-like masses. 

Test the seeds left 


label each 
bulblets of 
with ‘*moth 


over from last 


year. They may or may not be worth 
saving. When in doubt burn them; 
take no risks of failure. Bad seed is 


not only worthless in itself but it wastes 
time and labor devoted to its sowing 
and waiting to see if it will grow. Good 
seed is a good investment. It costs so 
little that wise economy warrants its 
purchase. 
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Prepare soil mixtures for flats and 
flower pots from crude materials. A 
good mixture (sifted before mixing) 


consists of two measures of rotted sod 
or compost, one each of sand and leaf 


mold and a four-inch flower-pot level 
full of a good ‘‘general’’. commercial 


plant food to a heaping bushel of the 
mixture. Mix the ingredients thoroughly 


and, if possible, let them ‘‘ripen’’ for 
a month before using. 
Give house plants a shower bath. On 


a mild, suny day when there is not too 
much wind take them outdoors about 
mid-day. Lay the pots on their sides 
and spray the undersides of the leaves 
with the garden hose. This will not 
only wash off the dust but such pests 
as plant lice and red spider. After the 
drip has ceased take them back to the 
house. 


Relieve evergreens of tlieir loads of 
snow as soon as possible after each 
storm. The best and easiest way to do 
this is to jar the snow off by raising 
each branch separately and giving it a 
ventle sidewise shake, then a stronger 
and a stronger one until the branch is 
fairly free. Branches beyond reach are 
best raised with a pitchfork or a forked 
pole, given a sudden jar upward; then 
other jars. Never wait until a thaw to 
do this because a freeze may suddenly 
follow and then another snowfall. 


Scions for grafting are best cut while 
the twigs are dormant. ineh or 
longer ones taken from the tips of the 
twigs in the bearing parts of the trees 
are far better than watersprouts and 
suckers. Label the bunehes of scions 
and store them in a cold, moist place 
such as the north side of a_ building 
or an outhouse cellar where they will 
remain dormant until grass starts to 
erow in spring. Then graft where 
wanted. 


Six 


Forced bulbs 


second time. 


well a 
However, don’t throw away 
any of the hardy kinds such as Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus and Crocus. Keep 
them growing until their leaves turn 


will not force 


yellow. Lay the pots on their sides 
and let them dry out. When the soil 
is powdery dry clean the bulbs and 
store in a dry place until planting time 
next fall. Then plant them where they 
may have two years in which to re- 
cover from their winter’s experience in- 
doors. 

Prune all early spring flowering 
shrubs that you don’t want to blossom 
next spring! The only safe pruning to 
do with such shrubs while dormant is 
to remove dead and worthless stems. 
These will not blossom anyway, so the 
sooner they are cut out the better for 
the branches that will do Every 
other branch eut out while dormant 
means that much less bloom in spring, 
because the blossom buds are now wait- 
ing for spring to open them. 

Paint your tools some vivid color so 
you ean easily see them when they are 
left where they do not belong, 
cially in some neighbor’s garden! Good 
colors are scarlet, light blue, yellow, 
orange or combinations of these. Poor 
ones are green, black, dark gray and 
other dark colors. 

When pruning a large branch off a 
tree always do so in two parts. Make 
a saw cut a foot or more from the 
trunk and from the under side upward 


So, 


espe- 


until the tool binds or sticks. Then 
make a second eut on the upper side 
just above the first. Soon the branch 


will drop off at this point. Then make 


the third eut as close as possible to 
the main trunk. Unless managed in 
this way the weight of the branch is 


likely to tear off part of the trunk and 
make a bad wound. (See illustrations 
in December FLOowER GROWER. ) 
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Scrape off rough bark of Apple and 
various other trees and catch the 
serapings in a sheet spread around the 
trunk. It will contain the eggs and 
pupae of countless insects. So burn it. 
Then spray the trunks with a ‘‘winter 
strength’’ fungicide such as_ lime- 
sulphur wash. 


Water house plants by thoroughly 
soaking them when they need water; 
not at other times. Avoid sprinkling 
now and then. The way to tell when 
plants in flower-pots need water is to 
‘“flick’’ the pots with your finger or 
rap with your knuckle. If the sound is 
like a ‘‘thud’’ the plants do not need 
water; but if it is ‘‘ringing’’ they do. 
If the soil has shrunk away from the 
pot so as to leave a erack around the 
edges cut the surface around these 
edges before watering. The water ap- 
plied then will wash some of this loose 
earth down and fill the erack. 


Water your outdoor window boxes, 
urns, tubs, ete. that are filled with 
evergreens. Do this every time the soil 
in them thaws. Freezing will not in- 
jure these plants provided that they 
have plenty of water. It certainly will 
do so if they are not well supplied. 


Destroy white grubs, wireworms, cut- 
worms and various other insect pests 
that pass the winter in the ground by 
digging and turning up the soil in large 
ehunks and by leaving these just as 





they are placed by the spade — rough. 
Do not rake them down. Wait to do 
this until spring. The worms or the 
pupae will be much less protected in 
the rough chunks than in the smooth 
ground and many will be killed. 


Freesia. Do not throw away bulbs 
that have blossomed; they may be good 
for another winter, provided you give 
them a little care. Keep them growing 
until their leaves turn yellow. Then 
reduce the amount of water gradually 
and finally let the earth become pow- 
dery dry. Knock them out, clean and 
store them in a dry place until plant- 
ing time—late summer; then re-plant in 
fresh, fairly rich soil. 


Paperwhite Narcissus bulbs are still 
to be had. They are more satisfactory 
to grow in the house then the so-called 
‘‘Chinese Sacred Lily.’’ Plant the 
bulbs in fairly rich, crumbly soil in 4-, 
5- or 6-inch flower-pots with bits of 
broken pottery in their bottoms for 
drainage. Stand the pots nearly rim 
deep in water until the soil is thor- 
oughly soaked. Keep in a eool, dark 
place until well rooted. Bring into a 
fairly light room for two weeks, then 
in a sunny window. Coolness makes 
for slow growth but long-lasting flowers. 
(Also see December FLowrer Grower for 
other ways of handling bulbs for winter 
bloom indoors.) 

M. G. Karns 


January in Southern Gardens 


Jutta Lester Dinwon, (S. C.) 


Spraying is the first and most im- 
portant item of New Year garden work. 
Clan up all dead twigs and leaves 
under the shrubs and flowering trees, 
broad-leaved evergreens, and conifers. 
Haul off or burn. These harbor the 
insect eggs and dormant pests which 
ereate all the troubles. Get rid of 
them. 


Lime-sulphur is the standard and 
most satisfactory remedy. Use this as 
a dormant spray for scale insects and all 
others which must be exterminated now. 
3road-leaved evergreens, Roses, flower- 
ing trees and shrubs (early and late 
blooming) need this winter disinfectant. 
Conifers will also be helped. Azaleas 
and Camellias especially need this spray. 


Spray pumps should be thoroughly 
cleaned and fitted with new valves. 
Use the liquid lime-sulphur, one pint to 
five gallons of water and add to this 
solution one pint of oil emulsion. There 
are many good oil emulsions offered by 
the trade. One to forty is the ratio for 
this spraying of all ornamental plants. 
Spray the whole garden, including the 
perennials. The oil makes the lime- 
sulphur stick, is also valuable for its 
germicidal qualities and instead of the 
whitish stain left by the lime-sulphur 
alone it will give the foliage a brilliant 
sheen. 
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Flowers in full bloom on the Japa- 
nese Sweet Shrub, Tea-Olives, and 
Loquats and budding Camellias, Cydon- 
ias and Laurustinus will not be injured. 


House plants of all kinds should be 
gone over regularly with a fine mist of 
clear water. If insects are present you 
may use one-fourth teaspoonful of 
nicotine sulphate and one table spoon- 
ful of oil emulsion to each quart of 
water. Spray with this ferns and 
other plants which show infection or a 
pyrethrum spray, which is often more 
convenient and not suffocating to the 
user. It will effectively clean them. 


Little planting can be done in mid- 
winter above the Fall Line, but below 
this trees, shrubs, conifers and many 
flowering plants should be transplanted. 
They will make root growth steadily 
and become strong enough to stand 
later spells of drought and heat. Plants 
received in freezing weather should be 
heeled in and let alone until sunshine 
brings moderation of temperature. 


Mulching which is so necessary in 
colder regions tends to speed up and 
weaken the plant growth in this sec- 
tion. The seedlings of Snapdragons, 
Stocks, Calendulas, and tender peren- 
nials should be covered with a layer 
of hardwood leaves when a_ freeze 
is predicted. As soon as that is over 





remove the covering; repeat as often 
as is necessary. This sounds much 
more troublesome than it really is. 


Needing no protection. Baby Blue 
Eyes, Virginian Stocks, Miniature Snap- 
dragons, Candytuft, Larkspurs, Corn- 
flowers, Pansies, Columbines, Fox- 
gloves, Violets and rock garden plants 
generally. 

Rooted cuttings of Camellias started 
last summer and transplanted in the 
fall should be covered with glass jars 
and left until spring. 


Hybrid Tea Roses should be hilled 
up with earth to protect the stems and 
tender young roots. 


Boxwood of all kinds is partial to 
January planting. Frozen stiff in transit 
they may be cut apart with an axe and 
planted. The gradual thawing gives 
them the necessary moisture and every 
plant will grow. 

Make records of striking winter 
effects which will enable you to dupli- 
cate them now or later. Note the beauty 
of the coniferous evergreens, especially 
the Cypresses and Junipers. Note the 
berry-bearing plants like the Chinese 
Horned Hollies, the Butcher’s Broom, 
the Dahoon and Cassine Hollies, with 
the rich scarlet fruited Hawthorns. 


The Japanese Barberry is very beau- 
tiful with persistent foliage of rich 
tones of red and maroon all winter. 
The evergreen Photinias are also bright 
with new foliage and dull red berries. 


The Deciduous trees with their char- 
acteristic silhouettes add much interest 
to the winter garden. Note the striking 
beauty of the thicket and dotted Thorns 
with their thorny branches covered with 
clusters of searlet fruit. No picture is 
more enticing than to see the visiting 
and native birds feasting on _ the 
harvests of these trees. To save the 
exotic Hawthorns and Nandina fruits 
give the birds some food regularly. 


Cut Cydonia branches as soon as the 
first buds show color. They will open 
fully in warm rooms and bring spring 
flowers into the house in midwinter. 


The Winter Rose (Meratia or Caly- 
eanthus praecox) is always a January 
poem of delicate primrose blossoms with 
delicious fragrance indoors and out. 


Fig Trees are decorative in foliage 
but require much space and sunlight. 
The fruit of the Sugar Fig (Celeste), 
is the finest. Green Ischia and Brown 
Turkey with Celeste will furnish fruit 
from June to November. 


A eurve in the road, a hillside 
Cut clear against the sky, 
A tall tree tossed by the autumn 
wind, 
A white cloud riding high. 
Ten men went along that road 
And all but one passed by— 
He saw the hill, the tree and the 
cloud 
With an artist’s mind and eye; 
So he set them down on canvas 
For the other nine to buy. 


( ANON.) 
Opportunity 
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Roses for Fall Blooming 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Here is an ingenious way of defeating the Japanese beetle in the time of June 


bloom with a richer harvest of flowers in the late season. 


fall blooming in January. It is, 

however, very much in point, because 
all over eastern United States in which 
THE FLower GROWER circulates the Japa- 
nese beetle is coming to be more and 
more of a factor. 

This vicious pest, the biggest little thing 
in the bug line America has yet encoun- 
tered, has been with us all of twenty 
years or thereabouts. I won’t try to 
pursue its history more than to say that 
if the Federal Horticultural Board, 
which came to be the effective body 
under the Act of August 20, 1912, had 
been half as anxious to find a contro] 
for the beetle as it was to set up job- 
making quarantines over the East, the 
beetle would possibly now be the same 
sort of an unpleasant memory as is the 
San José seale, which no one needs to 
suffer from if he will clean house and 
keep his house clean. 

But the beetle is with us. The beetle 
is exceedingly fond of Roses, and in the 
Philadelphia vicinity it has made rose- 
growing a sorrowful job. The gardener 
brings along his Roses with loving care, 
only to see the foliage and the flowers 
devoured by this hard-boiled little devil 
in brilliant colors. 

The fact that one of the most im- 
portant commercial products used to 
combat black-spot of Roses, Triogen, 
seems also to be either fatal, or at least 
discouraging, to the beetle, does not 
change the danger, because the beetle’s 
ravages come just as the Rose lover’s 
hopes are being fulfilled, and the pun- 
ishment does not fit the crime. 

It was in 1929 that a very able 
Philadelphia garden woman, and Rose 
lover, the founder of the Garden Club 
‘of America, I think, Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, evolved a method of defeating 
the beetle which is the basis of my pres- 
ent discourse. To her the biblical in- 
junction “Why do the heathen rage?” 
was an incitement. She permitted the 
beetle, or the heathen, to rage and to 
eat the Rose leaves, but she kept the 
bloom buds off altogether, completely, and 
thus restrained the effort of the Rose 
plant to do its work. It is a truism to 
those who have been through the beetle 
war that plants are seldom killed by 
it; they are deflowered and defoliated, 
but they always come back. So Mrs. 
Martin’s Roses did come back, and in 
the fall they bloomed abundantly, 
magnificently, satisfactorily. 

Because everybody was awaiting the 
magical spray that would kill the beetles 
faster than they were born, or for the 
distribution of the parasite which would 
kill them, this suggestion was scarcely 
noticed and few have followed it. Yet 
now that the high wave of beetle in- 


[° may seem odd to diseuss Roses for 
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varieties among the better varieties 


festation is moving westward, it is time 
to call attention to the procedure, and 
that brings into point my title, “Roses 
for Fall Blooming.” 

These words are written just close to 
the end of a very notable fall-blooming 
season at Breeze Hill. We had some 
beetles, but not enough of them to be 
really disastrous. They were indus- 
triously picked, drugged, sprayed, an- 
noyed, but we are well aware that the 
larvae in the ground will emerge into 
their destructive form next spring, 
hungrily looking for the best flowers as 
they develop. I hope I shall then have 
the courage I am now proposing to 
others—the courage to disbud the Roses 
and keep the blooms off, knowing most 
surely that I will get my reward in 
September and October, as I have had 
a reward for Rose love during the weeks 
preceding the day these words are 
written. 

So this suggestion to FLOWER GROWER 
readers at the onset of the new year is 
that when they plant Roses in the spring, 
as I hope they will abundantly.do, there 
be a very definite reference to the abil- 
ity of each particuler Rose to bloom in 
the fall. This information can be 
obtained. The “American Rose An- 
nual” is full of it, and “The Proof of 
the Pudding” in that publication tells 
about it, while any garden-minded per- 
son has some rose-minded neighbor who 
is willing to deliver the facts. 

The fall-blooming Rose which would 
make the plant completely worthwhile if 
it never had a flower in the spring is a 
better Rose than the June Rose. It 
comes a little slower, but it comes big- 
ger and sweeter, and there are plenty 
of them when they do come. Colors are 
higher, fragrance is stronger, the cool 
nights that Roses love are with the 
plants. 

I may casually mention some Roses 
that have been particularly pleasing in 
this fall time. All that wonderful strain 
of Roses coming from Ireland, as Mc- 
Gredy’s Triumph, McGredy’s Pride and 
McGredy’s everything else, are good fall 
bloomers. Of the red Roses which are 
challenging the place of Etoile de Hol- 
lande as “tops,” Crimson Glory, Dick- 
son’s Centennial, Christopher Stone, and 
particularly President Boone, are vocifer- 
ous fall bloomers—if that is the right 
word. If there was but one yellow Rose 
at my command, it would be Feu 
Pernet-Ducher, and that doubles its size 
in the fall. President Herbert Hoover 
and its sports, Texas Centennial and the 
like, enjoy the autumn coolness. Mme. 
Jules Bouché has bloomed in the fall 
like she bloomed in the spring and sum- 
mer—all the time. The beautiful Aus- 
the gorgeous 


tralian Rose Warrawee, 


Sure fire fall-blooming 


Condesa de Sastago, and indeed nearly 
all the Spanish-born Hybrid Teas, are 
good fall bloomers. Only Victoria Har- 
rington, grand in the summer, has failed 
as a red Rose in the fall. Two superb 
amber and orange Roses, Alezane and 
Hinrich Gaede, have bloomed sufficiently 
in the fall. The old yellow standby 
Roses, Mrs. Pierce S. DuPont and Mrs. 
E. P. Thom, have: stayed with the 
procession of flowers. Dr. Nicolas’ 
lovely yellow Rose of the pointed bud, 
Eclipse, has bloomed 100 per cent. In 
fact, most of the Hybrid Tea group 
which have the modern desirable merit 
of a good plant under a_ beautiful 
bloom are fall bloomers. 

It is safe to say, I think, that any 
genuine Hybrid Tea of the recurrent 
quality, if it is kept alive over sum- 
mer by proper protection from black- 
spot, will have an abundance of flowers 
in the fall. 

Someone will say that I am forgetting 
the Climbers. I am not forgetting them, 
but I admit that the beetle has us beaten 
on most of the Climbers that bloom in 


June. There are a few climbers that 
are recurrent, the finest of which, I 
think, is Climbing Meteor, and there 


are several other of the climbing Hybrid 
Teas, including Climbing Talisman, that 
“come again” and thus might escape 
the beetle. There will be enough of them 
to punctuate the Rose garden and justify 
the maintenance in good order of the 
climbing arches and posts and pillars 
which are to stand with us until the 
happy day when the beetle is no more 
than an unpleasant memory. 

To those who read these words and 
have not yet been beetle-inflicted there 
is the cheering statement that the beetle 
does not stay. It waxes and waxes and 
waxes, and then it wanes suddenly. The 
cycle is probably six or seven years 
from onset to wind-up. If the plan 
which worked in Harrisburg in the 
spring of 1937 is operated, that of offer- 
ing school children ten cents a pint for 
gathering the beetles so that they might 
be burned, billions of beetles will never 
be born. I am moved to commend this 
plan as safer, though more expensive, 
than poisoning the soil with lead 
arsenate, which sometimes also poisons 
the birds and is always a dangerous 
thing to monkey with anyway. 

I hope my Kose friends will plant 
some roses to bloom in the fall inde- 
pendent of the beetle. If the beetle 
doesn’t come, they are yet ahead of 
the game, far ahead. 


I find the articles on Roses and peren- 
nials as well as annuals most helpful. The 
articles on shrubs are very good.—( Mrs.) 
HENRy GRALFE, (Ohio). 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Garden Centers 


HE thought underlying the term, Gar- 

den Center, is the same in every case, 
but the practical carrying out of that 
thought varies greatly according to cir- 
cumstances. Naturally, how much is ae 
complished, must depend on how large and 
how active a center can be conducted. How 
ever, even the most simple form must be of 
value, not only to garden club members, but 
to all in that vicinity who are looking for 
information along garden club lines. 


FROM THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Mrs. Windsor T. White, of Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, who is the chairman on Garden Cen- 
ters for the National Council has sent sev- 
eral booklets on this subject published by 
her committee. The Garden Center Com- 
mittee of the National Council. of State 
Garden Clubs has prepared one booklet to 
answer the many requests for information 
concerning the establishing of a Garden 
Center from which we quote: 

The purpose of a Garden Center is “To 
promote such knowledge and love of garden- 
ing as will result in a more _ beautiful 
community. To offer a place where people 
may come for information on landscape 
problems confronting the small home owner 
and be given assistance in the solution of 
their practical planting problems. To pre 
sent lectures and conduct classes on gar 
dening subjects. To have an annual excess 
plant distribution to the garden loving 
public. To inform the public on matters 
of conservation of plants, birds and beauty 
spots. To work with the children in the 
schools and interest the children in the use 
of the Center, where people may study 
books and data on foreign, historie and 
local gardens, flowers, plant life and pic- 
tures on these subjects; and where flower 
exhibits are held in season with pictures, 
books and information appropriate to the 
subject. A headquarters where there is 
available for everybody free of charge, 
gardening information and inspiration.” 

Perhaps but few Garden Centers could 
be maintained that would accomplish all 
these purposes, but a start might be made 
in a simple way, and there is no knowing 
how far results may reach. Such things 
grow by use. Suggestions on planning 
programs, and a suggested garden center 
program for one year can be obtained from 
Mrs. White. Another booklet is on Import- 
ance of Garden Centers and Methods of 
Finaneing sponsored by the Garden Center 
of Hackensack, N. J.. which also has a 
booklet on The Penny Tree Planting Asso- 
ciation, an organization having as its object 
the protection of trees and_ replanting, 
where for any reason trees have been 
destroyed. 


CLEVELAND. OHTO 


One of the most important Garden Cen- 
ters in the country is loce* * in Ohio and 


backed by all the federate. Garden Clubs 
in the state. It is The Garden Club of 
Greater Cleveland. occupying a building of 
several stories, which the city rents to its 
sponsors for $1.00 a vear, feeling its activi- 
ties a great asset to the city. 
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The idea of a garden center grew out of 
a civie project of the Garden Club of Cleve- 
land. In 1927 that club had accomplished 
the transformation of the once unsightly 
area between the Art Museum and Euclid 
Avenue into the beautiful Fine Arts Garden. 
In the midst of this lovely garden one 
object remained, however, which presented 
a problem:—what to do with the little 
brick building which had once served as a 
shelter for skaters, but which now had no 
apparent use. The answer came as an in- 
spiration to some members of the club. <A 
collection of exquisite books on gardens and 
gardening, belonging to a member of the 
Garden Club of Cleveland had been de- 
posited in the library of the Museum of 
Art. It appeared they were used very little 
there, however, and the thought occurred: 
why not establish a separate horticultural 
library and house it in the little building 
which offered such an appropriate location? 

The plan was adopted. The building was 
leased and, by means of a French Street 
Fair, held in June, 1930, money was raised 
to remodel and furnish it for that use. A 
trained horticulturist was placed in charge, 
so that direct help and individual advice on 
garden problems might be available. 

In 1933, seeing the great possibilities for 
the expansion of the Center’s service, the 
Garden Club of Cleveland invited other 
garden clubs to join, in carrying on the 
work, and a reorganization was affected on 
this basis. As a result there are now 
twenty-nine garden clubs and twenty-five 
other horticultural and civie groups affili- 
ated with the Garden Center. During the 
past vear 31.378 people visited the exhibits 
and library. 


NORTH CAROLINA GARDEN CENTER 


The Garden Center in North Carolina is 
of the type that can be immensely useful 
and that any state might be able to ae- 
complish if funds for postage and literature 
are available. Mrs. C. S. Black, Chairman, 
writes, “The Garden Center of the North 
Carolina Garden Club was established four 
vears ago. It was first located in Raleigh, 
using a room in the Agricultural Building 
on the State College campus. Members of 
the Raleigh Garden Club were on duty two 
mornings a week. The idea was rather new, 
so very few came for information. There 
were, however. a number of requests 
through the mail. The garden club decided 
to carry on the center in that manner, as 
that seemed the best way to get in touch 
with gardeners needing help. The center 
rather naturally became a. filing and lend- 
ing bureau. 

“The Chairman of Garden Center collects 
papers written by club members, books, 
magazines, clippings, ete., in facet, anything 
that would be of help to groups desiring 
to organize. Magazines are subscribed for 
and a small collection of books added to 
vearly. This material is kept on file for use 
of club members. There are five branch 
centers in the state.” 


NEW YORK GARDEN CENTERS 
The new year book will be out soon after 


this copy of THE FLOWER GROWER reaches 
its readers and much has been accomplished 


during the year no doubt. The state chair- 
man observes: “A Garden Center should be 
an educational project and therefore it has 
a place in every community where there is 
interest in gardening, horticulture, conser- 
vation and civic improvement. It stands 
for local and national civie betterment, 
both economic and aesthetic; it teaches a 
use of leisure which is both healthful and 
enjoyable. 

The Garden Center of Buffalo is one of 
the finest in the state and serves all the 
people of the 8th District which is com- 
posed of the eight counties comprising the 
Western end of the state. ‘Each club ap- 
pears to feel a responsibility for this Gar- 
den Center, and the refrain is not so much 
what the garden clubs receive from it as 
that through it they themselves are serving 
their community.” 


Fall Meeting of California Garden Clubs 


MARGARET CRUISE, PRESIDENT LOS ANGELES 
GARDEN CLUB 


a be sixth fall meeting of California 
Garden Clubs, Incorporated, might well 
have been advertised as a short course in 
horticulture so much did it offer the en- 
thusiastic garden club members attending. 
Over one hundred and fifty were there from 
all parts of California and some even from 
southern Oregon. 

A Los Angeles firm, growers of more 
orchids than any other firm in the world. 
donated the orchids used by Lovell Swisher 
in illustrating his lecture on these flowers 
which range in. size from the great Cattleyas 
to the smaller but equally exquisite Phalae- 
nopsis. The latter hail from the Phillipines 
and require the hottest houses. No less 
than a drawing room was engaged to house 
the orchids on the train trip from Los 
Angeles to Del Monte. 

Essig, the cognomen appearing after so 
many new Irises in the catalogues, became 
something more than a name when Prof. 
E. O. Essig lectured before the same group. 
Greatly thrilled were the Iris lovers to meet 
the man who has made so many beautiful 
Irises possible for our gardens. 

Fuchsia blossoms provided a riot of color 
for the Fuchsia talk by Mr. George Bud- 
geon while Dahlia growers gathered many 
valuable hints from Mr. S. A. Schulte’s talk 
on Dahlias. 

Garden pilgrimages to estates of note 
occupied the time between afternoon lec- 
tures and the evening meeting on Friday, 
October 8th. 

Dr. Harper Goodspeed of the University 
of California at Berkeley lectured on “The 
Top of the World in South America” illus 
trating his remarks with slides made from 
photographs taken while on a plant hunt- 
ing expedition in the remote parts of that 
country. The subject was the more timely 
as the garden club federation of Calif... now 
known as California Garden Clubs, Ine., is 
sponsoring another such plant hunting ex- 
pedition that Dr. Goodspeed will make in 
1939. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
was the pilgrimage to the old buildings 
of Monterey. Not oniv were the old houses 
delightful but the gardens exemplified the 
type of planting in vogue in the early days. 
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Lawns were conspicuous by their absence. 
trees and shrubs constituted the main part 
of the planting, color being provided by 
potted plants. 


Conservation in Alabama 


VERY state year book gives reports that 

show conservation to be a leading in- 
terest throughout the country. In the Ala- 
bama year book we notice such reports as: 
a fire prevention program, planting native 
trees and shrubs along streets and high- 
ways, beautifying ugly spots, speakers in 
both white and negro schools on protection 
of wild flowers, bird house contest, pam 
phlets on conservation sent to all farmers 


and schools in county, beautifying city 
parks, school grounds, railway station 


grounds, cemeteries, highways, city water- 
works grounds, every effort possible made to 
awaken an interest in conservation work. 
A great deal of stress is being put on “Fire 
Prevention” for the protection of the for- 
ests. 

A very wise provision is the use of native 
trees and shrubs for planting, as they do 
better than much of the material brought 
from elsewhere. And more than that, each 
state should be proud of its home plants, 
and develop them to superior quality. One 
elub in Alabama reports having suggested 
to the Legislative Committee to ask the 
State Highway Commission to have a land- 
scape engineer plan what trees and beauty 
spots on the highways should be kept. 
Such an officer should have further power to 
plan what material should be used for the 
greatest improvement of highways to pro- 
vide uniformity without monotony. 


Maryland 


(} this subject of conservation, we quote 
from a letter from Mrs. Harry B. R. 
Slack, Jr., president of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland, “We will also have in 
Baltimore, the Outdoor Life Federation Ex- 
hibition the first of March, which should 
bring thousands of people interested in the 
conservation of wild life, flowers and trees.” 


Texas 
VERY attractive schedule from the 
Marianne Scruggs Garden Club of 


Dallas, Texas, is received, for “An addition 
to your collection.” A large collection of 
schedules and year books is a great help 
either to be loaned or from which material 
ean be gleaned for other clubs. We thank 
all who so thoughtfully send them. Dallas 
is quite noted for its fine floower shows. 


Victoria Horticultural Society 


A LETTER from the president tells of 
closing up their season of exhibits with 
the finest Chrysanthemum show ever staged 
by them. Biooms were exceptionally fine. 
There were also “glorious Michaelmas 
Daisies.” 

“An interesting feature of this Victoria 
show was the “Potato Competition.” In the 
spring we give any member one pound of 
seed potatoes of any unknown (to them) 
variety, and they have to bring in their 
entire production for display at this show. 
Last year our record production was 305% 
Ibs., but this year we had three lots which 
went over that quantity—the record lot go- 
ing to the enormous weight of 52814 pounds. 
I don’t know if this is a record or not. but 
am sure it will take some beating. Would 
appreciate hearing from anvone who knows 
of a bigger crop from a pound.” 
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A picture entitled a “Glimpse at the 
Chrysanthemum Show” was also received 
and is given here. No. this show was not 
staged out of doors. The beautiful back- 
eround was painted on the wall. The 
scenes go right around the wall and make a 
very effectual background. 


California 


LETTER received from the new presi- 

dent of California Garden Clubs, Inc., 
Mrs. 8S. A. Gulberson, Jr., gives the follow 
ing regarding the relationship and value of 
the individual club, the State Federation 
and the National Council: A Garden Club 
is merely a spoke in a, large wheel. The 
members of garden clubs must realize that 
this wheel cannot turn unless it has a hub. 
Each garden club member must be en- 
thused to help the State to conserve its 


natural beauties. In order to do this the 
State Federation appoints capable State 
chairmen, to whom the garden clubs may 


appeal for help, and if garden club mem- 
bers will put full confidence in their State 
chairmen, wonderful things can be accom- 
plished, such as saving the nine thousand 
acres of sugar pines in Yosemite National 


Park from the vandalism of the wood- 
man’s axe. The National Council of State 
Garden Clubs is a clearing house and 


helps to inspire the activities in the many 
States to finer and better work. 

The California Garden Club, Inc., issued 
a Year Book in 1932. Since that time it 
has supplemented the Year Book by issu- 
ing an All-California garden magazine 
Golden Gardens. This magazine is the 
mouthpiece of the State organization, giv- 
ing the names of officers, federation news, 
inter-club news, and enlightening articles 
on horticulture for amateurs. 


Indiana 


HE Indiana Year Book contains a great 

deal of interesting material. Coming 
with it was a copy of the Richmond Pal- 
ladium containing an account of the life of 
E. G. Hill and the Memorial fountain 
erected in his memory in the Municipal 
Rose Garden located in a city park. Yes, 
E. G. Hill is the name of a Rose growing in 
many gardens, thus amateur gardeners are 
familiar with the Rose but few, outside of 
professional growers and horticulturists, ex- 
cept residents of Indiana, know for whom 
the Rose was named or the wonderful work 


he did. 








It seems as though every garden club 
might include in its yearly program some- 
thing of the life and certainly of the achieve- 
ments of our leading horticulturists; those 
who are constantly working for the devel- 
opment of better varieties in one or more 
lines. The difficulty would probably present 
itself, of where to find material for such 
programs. - Very little of such information 
seems to be given to the general public. I 
find that many intelligent garden club mem- 
bers never heard of E. G. Hill except as a 


Rose. The same would be true of most 
erowers, other than Burbank. This should 
not be. 

E. Gurney Hill was a resident of Rich- 


mond, Indiana, for most of his long life. 
The Richmond Garden Club sponsored the 
project of erecting Hill Memorial Fountain 
and Reflecting Pool and all Richmond co- 
operated, as well as some interested non- 
citizens. Mr. Hill was an internationally 
known rosarian. Mr. Charles Totty of 
Madison, N. J., in his address at the dedi- 
cation, said among other things, “Gurney 
Hill made his town famous when he chris- 
tened one of his pets, Richmond in honor 
of it. Richmond was grown by the mil- 
lions in America, then it took Europe by 
storm, and today, it still is the leading cut 
flower Rose in England, being sold by the 
thousands in the Covent Garden market 
every day. Richmond was the first Rose 
to have world-wide distribution, but as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Hill’s energy and un- 
flagging zeal were responsible for many 
other varieties also. Amelia Gude, General 
McArthur, E. G. Hill, America, and Colum- 
bia were but milestones along the road of 
better Roses.” (How familiar these names 
are!) Mr. Totty further stated that “In 
1912 I was in London with Mr. Hill attend- 
ing the International Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion, and he, with his unerring judgment, 
picked out Ophelia from thousands of seed- 
lings as being best suited for our American 
climatic conditions. The result is well 
known in horticultural circles. 

“One of the first seedlings to flower was 
called ‘Columbia’, and from this splendid 
variety came Briarcliff, which has since 
sported to the world renowned Better Times, 
and is, at the present time, probably more 
largely grown than any other greenhouse 
Rose. 

“The genius of our friend, Gurney, work- 
ing through the seedlings of Ophelia, next 
produced Madame Butterfly, a lovely sym- 
phony of apricot and gold. This was fol- 
lowed by Premier, which had a long run 
and was succeeded by the sports Premier 
Supreme and Hollywood, which are largely 
grown today. 











Chrysanthemum exhibition at the Victoria, B. C.. Horticultural Society. No it is not 
outdoors—merely a scenic background 














“I was in Europe three times with Gurney 
Hill, and of my own knowledge I can testify 
to the respect and affection in which he was 
held by all European horticulturists. He 
was decorated by the Premier of France, 
and complimented by the King and Queen 
of England; dinners were given in his honor 
everywhere; medals and certificates were 
rained upon him, yet such was his retiring 
modesty, that he seldom spoke of these 
things. 

“We who knew him well, will always re- 
member his driving force, his eternal striv- 
ing for higher perfection, never satisfied 
with what he produced, working, working, 
working, always experimenting, always im- 
proving; and this applied not only to the 
hybridizing end, but to the cultural details 
also. What’s in a name? someone asks; and 
the answer is, everything. A name (for 
flowers) must be short, easily remembered, 
and must have a pleasing sound in order 
to catch popular appeal.” This is where 
a woman’s influence came in. Miss Sarah 
Hill, a sister, did much of the naming. 
Among her selections are Madame Butter- 
fly and Columbia. 

Mr. Hill originated 48 varieties of Roses. 
very garden club member should know all 
of this and be proud that America had such 
a citizen. Also, enjoy her own Roses for 
their history as well as their beauty. The 
Indiana “Year Book” under “What are Hill 
Roses?” gives statistics telling the dates 
of the birth, (might we say?) of his Roses 
also their “family tree.” 

The Memorial Fountain, designed by an 
Indiana sculptor, Jon M. Jonson, and made 
of Indiana limestone and the choicest of 
Tennessee marble is symbolic. Mrs. Har- 
per Hale Muff, state president of the Gar- 
den Club of Indiana says of it; “Its liv- 
ing, sparkling streams of water issuing 
from a central bowl, designed like a con- 
ventional Rose, and four corner sprays rep- 
resent the streams of Roses that have is- 
sued from Richmond through the genius 
of Mr. Hill to the four corners of the earth. 
Its elegant simplicity and perfect propor- 
tion stand for his own beautifully molded 
life.” 


New York and Bermuda 


HE ninth annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of Garden Clubs is to be 
held in New York City in May. 1938. Morn- 
ings will be devoted to business sessions 
and afternoons to visiting notable gardens. 
Evenings will be left free for personal plans. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day will be busy days in New York then 
the delegates and other members will “run 
over to Bermuda,” for a few days with the 
member club there. : 


Arizona 


OME states do not have a year book but 
reach the member clubs by means of 
news letters, bulletins, or, as in the case of 
Arizona, a President’s Letter. These a:e 
most artistically gotten up. The first page 
of the May letter is illustrated with pink 
Hollyhocks on either side and between them 
just the suggestion of a beautiful gate with 
a wrought iron arch above and a lantern 
suspended from the center. This is so light- 
ly done in black that it does not interfere 
with the printing. The artist’s name ap- 
pears in the lower righthand corner. It is 
very lovely as is also the one for September 
done in Goldenrod by the same artist. The 
president, Mrs. Harlow D. Phelps suggests 
“Let’s be ‘Plain Dirt Gardeners’ this year. 
Let’s study native plants and shrubs. Ari- 
zona is so rich in native flora, but how few 
really know much about it. Get some one 


who is an authority on this subject to be 
on one of your programs.” 
gests a botany study class. 


She also sug- 
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HE Arizona Cactus and Native Flora 
Society is planning to sponsor an “All 
Valley Flower Show” in April, 1938. 


HE Arizona Federation has voted to be- 

come a member of the American Plan- 
ning & Civic Association, 901 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. ($10.00) to 
procure for its members the privileges of the 
Association’s informaton bureau. A folder 
was sent to each club with the direction, 
“Study the enclosed folder, and use it as a 
basis for club programs for the betterment 
of your community.” 


A Daffodil Club 


I AM writing you in regard to our Daffo- 
dil Club which may spur others on to 
organize one. 

The Topeka Daffodil Club was organized 
in 1933. We had our fall meeting Septem- 
ber 24 when two hundred and fifty bulbs 
(Narcissi) were distributed among the 
members. Our dues are fifty cents a year. 
In June or July we use this money to 
buy bulbs at the hundred rate, and each 
member receives five or six bulbs, all dif- 
ferent, which would csot seventy-five cents 
to one dollar. In this way we try them 
out before ordering a greater amount. 

We have two meetings a year. The 
spring meeting is in the form of a Daffodil 
Show (and spring flowers). Last year we 
held one at the church, which was well at- 
tended. At the fall meeting we distribute 
the bulbs. Our bulbs this fall were Alas- 
nam, Queen of the North, Silver Phoenix, 
Laurens Koster and Bath’s Flame. We 
know these are old varieties but as our 
club gets older we will buy later varieties. 

Our programs are strictly on the study 
of Daffodils for which we were organized. 
The Program: History of the Daffodil— 
Mrs. Henry Huber; Varieties for the 
Beginner—Mrs. Wm. Whitson; How Daffo- 
dils are classified—Mrs. R. M. Cole, illus- 
trated by class cards—Mrs. E. F. Wilson. 
Our committees for the spring show have 
been appointed. We belong to the National 
Federation of Garden Clubs through The 
Flower Lovers Club. 

Officers: Mrs. W. B. Mills—President 
and Organizer; Mrs. E. F. Wilson—Vice- 
President; Mrs. Horace Potter, Sec.-Treas. 
—Mrs. W. B. MILts, (Kans.) 


Garden Pilgrimage to Holland 
NDER the auspices of the Horticul- 


tural Society of New York, arrange- 


ments are being made for a_ garden 
pilgrimage to the land of the Tulips 
thence to the Paris show and _finish- 
ing up with the famous Chelsea show 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in 


London, on the same lines as the very suc- 
cessful similar tour three years ago, in 
1935. The party will sail from New York 
on the Holland American 8S. S. Statendam, 
April 26, returning early in June for the 
complete tour, but abbreviations can be 
arranged for those who cannot take the en- 
tire time of six weeks. 


Natchez Pilgrimage 
at por ong Mississippi, once more beck- 
ons to all who are interested in the 
history and romance of the old south to 
visit her when springtime comes to Dixie 
and her gardens are abloom with Azaleas 
and Camellia japonica. 

The Natchez Garden Club has issued its 
program for its seventh annual pilgrimage 
March 26th to April 2nd inclusive under 
the direction of Mrs. Gerard H. Brandon, 
President. The oldest houses arranged in 
this pilgrimage include Connelly’s Tavern 
1795, Melrose 1845, and The Briers, built 
before 1818. 

The Natchez Garden Club, now in its 
tenth year, has as one of its chief objec- 








and 


tives the restoration, preservation 
beautification of historic Natchez. 

The Pilgrimage Garden Club of Natche: 
announces its second annual showing oi 
their ante-bellum houses, March 11th 
through March 24th. 

The New Orleans Fiesta has chosen thei: 
dates to concur with ours, writes Mrs 
Miller, and we have chosen the time whe 
the Azaleas in Mobile are usually at th« 
height of their beauty. 


Azalea and Camellia Show 

HE annual Azalea and Camellia Show 

of the Federated Circles of the Garden 
Club of Jacksonville, Florida, will be 
held in the Woman’s Club of Jack- 
sonville, January 13. Thousands of 
Camellias have been planted by en- 
thusiastic gardeners of the _ sixty-one 
circles of this Garden Federation, displays 
from prominent out-of-town growers have 
been promised, so that this show promises 
to be even lovelier than the successful and 
popular one held last year. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended by Mrs. Frederick R. 
McConnel, president, on behalf of this or- 
ganization, to all interested in Azaleas or 
Camellias, both amateurs and professionals, 
not only to visit this exhibit, but to dis- 
play their flowers, no entrance or exhibi- 
tors’ fees being required. For information 
concerning out-of-town exhibits, communica- 
tions to Mrs. W. E. McArthur, 3547 Rich- 
mond street, Jacksonville, will receive 
prompt attention. 


Maryland Garden Tour 

HE fifth annual Maryland Garden Tour 

will be held this year from April 29th 
to May 7th (inclusive). As usual this 
tour is sponsored by the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland of which there are 
thirty-seven clubs scattered all over the 
State. All types and sizes of houses will 
be open to the public, through the courtesy 
of their owners, some of whom are descen- 
dants of the original settler in Maryland. 
The finest and oldest examples of Colonial 
architecture in Maryland can be seen for a 
small entrance fee, which will go to the 
Company for the Preservation and Restora- 
tion of Annapolis. 


A Pageant of Flowers 

MOST ambitious horticultural program 

is being perfected for the 1939 Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco’s World’s Fair on the Pacific. An idea 
of the magnitude of the project can be 
gained when it is realized that a $1,500,000 
appropriation has been made by the Ex- 
position Company for the landscaping. 

To carry out the Fair’s subtitle, “A Pa- 
geant of the Pacific,” rare and exotic flowers 
will be employed in the scheme. 

The Exposition has established a nursery 
in San Francisco’s Balboa Park. The Fair 
will be held on the world’s largest man-made 
island, dredged from the bottom of San 
Francisco Bay. In order to “unsalt” the 
sand, a leaching process will be used. 

More than 4,000 trees are being trans- 
planted. Of these, about 700 will be mature, 
ranging from 25 to 70 feet in height. More 
than 70,000 shrubs and 200,000 perennials, 
250,000 annuals and 200,000 bulbs are to be 
used. Nearly every type of plant and flower 
is being employed in this “Pacific Pageant 
of Flowers.” One of the interesting ideas 
being worked out is the use of continuing 
colors in the Exposition’s elaborate courts. 
By careful selection of flowers, there will 
be “Blue Courts,” “Red Courts,” “Gold 
Courts,” and so on, arranged so _ that, 
throughout the 288 days of the Exposition, 
the color scheme will be maintained. 

The horticultural program. is under the 
direction of Julius L. Girod, for many years 
an associate of John McLaren, world-famous 
creator of Golden Gate Park. 
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ITH the arrival of January, one of 

W the most interesting periods of gar- 

dening is at hand. December found 
us putting the garden to bed, so to speak, 
but scarcely did we have it tucked in 
snugly, until we find ourselves considering 
any number of ways to waken it again. 

And this urge is stimulated as we go 
about the important business of fireside 
gardening, which is done with a minimum 
of labor, but at great expenditure of imagi- 
nation, which, however, may be turned to 
profit later on if we keep our fancy from 
roaming too far afield. 

Almost any day now the first seed cata- 
logs may be expected, if not already arrived, 
and the perusal of the pages as the wind 
races noisily around the corners of the 
house and the snow piles slantwise on the 
window sills is a very cozy occupation. 

To turn this fireside gardening into some- 
thing really constructive and _ profitable, 
plan the garden now; deciding what is de- 
sirable to plant and in what amounts. 
Consider it in the sensible light of planting 
the vegetables to conform with the likes 
and dislikes of the family directly con- 
cerned with that particular plot of ground. 
No use devoting a whole row across the 
garden to parsnips if no one cares for 
them, although if they are especially liked 
by one and all, then by all means plant 
accordingly. 

And that reminds us, if there is a “Janu- 
ary thaw,” we must take advantage of it 
and dig some parsnips—they would taste 
pretty good right now, as also would some 
salsify, if we included that vegetable in our 
planting last Spring. There is always a 
great deal of satisfaction in going to the 


Those Bothersome Labels 


‘¢TQ ELIEVE it or not” my labels outlast 
my plants, and I have to buy new 
plants to match my tags! 

I had labored with the problem for more 
than ten years before finally solving it to 
suit my requirements and my purse. Having 
thoroughly tested every suggestion and 
many commercialized methods of plant 
marking, I offer this type with the greatest 
confidence. The oldest markers in my 
garden today have stood the test of four 
years time without the loss of a single tag 
or any degree of legibility; if anything, 
they have gained the latter. They do not 
break off, wear out, or become pulled up 
and thrown about the yard. These labels 
are made of zinc fastened to a heavy gal- 
vanized stake. Originally, the model came 
from the Longfield Iris Farms, zine punc- 
tured at one end and a fine wire run through 
it with which to attach the label to a stake 
of some kind or to tie to a branch. These 
seemed to be ideal, but when wired to foli- 
age, stem or branch of shrubs and peren- 
nials became detached over winter, and 
often were lost during the summer. Next 
the tags were fastened to a wooden stick 
which eventually rotted, or was broken off 
at the ground surface, the strayed label 
often being found many feet away from the 
original plant among others of a totally 
different species. Then, too, the stick was 
likely to harm the roots of tender plants 
near which it was driven. The idea of a 
galvanized iron wire as a stake was a stroke 
of genius which, however, was not perfected 
until I also decided to attach the label 
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Vegetable Garden Chats LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


garden in mid-winter to bring in vegetables; 
a smug feeling that we have been fore- 
handed in our planning. Because, to have 
a year around producing garden. we must 
plan and plant systematically all through 
the growing season. 

And so, while we can do but little out- 
door garden work in January and Febru- 
ary, we may, with the aid of a pencil 
and tablet and an array of nursery catalogs, 
get our plans pretty well laid. It is of great- 
est importance, especially where garden 
space is limited, to measure the garden, 
accounting for every foot of space; knowing 
before planting time exactly where each 
variety of vegetable is to be planted, and 
the amount of ground to be devoted to it. 

Making out the seed order is important 
at this early date, because February and 
March finds the early garden seeds in line 
for planting, either in small boxes in the 
house, or in the hotbed. 

To satisfy that desire to see something 
green growing, place the root end of a sweet 
potato in water and set it in a sunny 
window. Thus encouraged, the Potato will 
soon sprout, and send forth luxuriant vines. 
All very pretty to look at during the 
winter. But when April comes, we may 
decide that we no longer need the Sweet 
Potato vines, with so much loveliness about 
to unfold outdoor, so we become practical 
by breaking the vines into eight inch 
lengths, stripping the leaves from each 
about four inches on the stem and placing 
them, bouquet fashion in jars of water. In 
May we will have real Sweet Potato plants, 
well rooted and ready to be set in the 
garden. It is an interesting experiment all 
the way through, and is not at all imprac- 


directly to the stick, eliminating the use of 
the fine wire entirely. 

There are, it is true, other practically 
perfect labels, notably the Perfect Garden 
Label manufactured by the Howard Ham- 
mitt Company on which one can write with 
an ordinary lead pencil, but the cost is high. 
Also on the market are zinc and other metal 
tags which have the names pressed into the 
material but with the disadvantage of not 
being fastened directly to the stake. [And 
consider the Simplex Label of green cellu- 
loid that is inscribed by a sharp point 
leaving the name white on green and con- 
sider the colored celluloid label on alumi- 
num stem of the Garden Label Co., very 
moderately priced. EpiTor] 

One hundred tags of the type I use may 
be made for less than a dollar cash and a 
little energy. Buy a sheet of oxidized iron 
or zine for a quarter, a hundred feet of gal- 
vanized clothes line wire, heavy No. 9 for 
the large perennial border plants and 
shrubs, or a lighter weight for tiny rock 
garden specimens, and a bottle of solution 
for marking the zine which will cost about 


a quarter and will mark many hundred 


tags. Get a tin shears, a punch which will 
make a hole as large around as your wire, 
a hammer, chisel, and a pair of pliers with 
which to grasp the wire while bending it 
into a loop. If you are using the heavy 
No. 9 wire for stakes, you will have to cut 
it into foot lengths with the hammer and 
chisel. After snipping the zine tags into 
the proper size (about 3 by % inches) 
punch a hole in one end, slip onto the wire 





tical for the gardener of small plots, or 
indeed, larger gardens, although in the 
latter case it might be well to sprout 
several potatoes. 

If it is planned to put stable manure 
on the garden, it is timely to have it 
placed in a large heap at this time, so that 
it may be turned over at intervals to 
insure it being well rotted by the time the 
ground is to be turned under. 

And that reminds us that we should be 
getting the hotbed in order, repairing 
broken frames and replacing glass. In 
February fill with about twelve inches of 
good hot manure, and cover this with 
screened earth to a depth of four inches. 

Folks who love the outdoors usually have 
the feeling that January unofficially marks 
the beginning of spring. This idea is not 
confined to the human family alone. The 
stolid vegetables stored away in the dark 
cellar, somehow have the same idea, for 
even now the carrots are sending forth the 
first, fern like little sprouts; the cabbage is 
bursting through its paper wrappings, and 
the turnips are showing signs of sending 
out a whole regiment of sprouts. And it 
is well to keep a watchful eye on those 
turnip sprouts. By February turnip greens 
may appear on the menu. 

If there is room for an additional fruit 
tree or two, now is the time to decide 
where to put it. Peach and plum trees do 
not take up a great deal of space, nor need 
apple and pear trees if we select the dwarf 
varieties which are especially adapted to 
small yards and gardens. Trimming of 
trees and removing loose bark, which har- 
bors insects, are important tasks to attend 
early in the year. 


JUANITA E. JORGENSEN, (S. D.) 


and bend the end into a loop impossible for 
the label to slip from.. On large perennials 
the loop is soon hidden by the foliage of 
the growing plant, while for tiny rock 
garden specimens the lighter wire may be 
bent into a small loop and have only about 
six inches of length to tuck into the 
ground. The long stick for perennials may 
be driven as far into the ground as desired 
with a little shove of the hand so that it is 
not easily pulled out by inquisitive small 
hands or vandalous older ones. If it is 
stumbled over or even stepped upon it will 
merely bend down. ‘It will not rot off nor 
will it injure tender roots with which it 
comes in contact. Neither wind, nor rain, 
nor snow will affect the legibility of the in- 
scription. So, what more can you ask? 

Two formulas for a corroding ink to be 
used in writing the names on tags were 
given me by the Longfield Company, with 
the information that the second one was 
preferable. Our local druggist being unable 
to fill the first prescription, made up a 
bottle of the latter. 

Formula No. 1. Copper subacetate (ver- 
digris) 1 dram, ammonium chloride 1 dram, 
lamp black % dram, water 10 drams. Mix 
thoroughly and shake before using. 

Formula No. 2. Copper chloride 1 dram, 
water 1 ounce. 

[A friend of ours is equally enthusiastic 
over his pet label made from thin sheet 
lead cut to size with scissors and similarly 
wired. The “writing” is done by a stylus. 
The lead does not corrode and is most pli- 
able. Enprror] 
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Do I Love Flowers? 


Mrs. G. E. Horton 


HE “Glad Philosopher’s Musings” in a 

recent issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
awakened so many tender memories that | 
seem unable to repress my longing to relate 
some of my experiences. When he asked, 
“Do you love flowers?” my first reaction 
was “Yes, I do.” I think I have loved 
them always. 

My mother used to tell of attending a 
basket dinner at a little country church 
when I was about one and a half years old. 
The meal was spread in the shade of some 
trees in a meadow by the church. While 
mother was putting out her part of the din- 
ner, I took off for a flower hunt. Presently 
when she missed me she started scanning, 
and could see my head just bobbing above 
the grass where I was picking Clover blos- 
soms. I do not recall that particular inci- 
dent but I do remember when I was a 
very little girl that I always loved to go 
to grandma’s because she had so many 
pretty flowers. I spent most of my time 
admiring them and wishing I would hurry 
and get big enough to grow some. Soon 
I learned all my grandmother’s plants by 
name, and how well I remember the big 


box of Pansies on a barrel east. of the 
house. Also the two big beds, one on each 


side of the porch, containing Pinks, Fever- 
few, Marigolds, double Columbine and 
Bachelor-buttons; while out to one side 
was a trellis where grew my favorite of 
them all—the Passion-flower. 

When I was about four years old I re- 
member going with father and mother to 
spend the afternoon with an elderly man 
who with his two grown sons lived on a 
nearby farm. It was spring and the Hya- 
cinths were in bloom. They were the first 
I had seen—pale blue and flesh colored 
growing in little clumps among the shrubs 
all over the yard. I can not recall ever 
going into the house. I may have, but 
all I can remember is going from one clump 
of the Hyacinths to another, standing and 
looking, then dropping down on my knees 
to smell them. My host, Mr. Harness, gave 
me a bouquet to take home and I was happy. 
But that was not the greatest of my joys, 
for in a few days that dear old man drove 
over to our house in a buggy with a basket 
of Hyacinths for me. He and my father 
spaded up a place in our yard and set them 
out. All were in full bloom and, as | 
remember, not one ever drooped or died. 
but continued in their beauty and fragrance 
for days, and each spring they grew ani 
multiplied. 

As the years passed I divided and reset 
them as needed adding from time to time 
many other perennial flowers to my border. 
But time brings many changes. I married 
and went to a home of my own. Father 
and mother passed on; and the old home, 
then owned by my brother, was rented out 
and I never had occasion to visit it until 
three years ago. I had asked Brother 
about my flowers but he said he thought 
they were all gone. And, sure enough the 
ground was bare where all my Roses, Bleed- 
ing-heart and many others had been. It 
was quite early spring and I thought of 
my Hyacinths. With fear and trembling 
approaching ,the place where they had 
grown I was surprised to see them poking 


their noses through the mud—more than 
forty years since they were planted! Joy- 


fully I dug them out of the mud, planted 
them in my own garden and they never 
stopped growing but bloomed beautifully as 
though they didn’t mind being disturbed 
after all those years. And each year as I 
enjoy their delicate beauty and fragrance, 
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is it any wonder I always see the face © 
a white haired old man with a short gra} 
beard? Did he love flowers? 

How well I remember my first order for 
flower seed. I was probably seven or eight 
years old and a little catalog came through 
the mail addressed to me. Nothing could 
have made me happier. It was quite a 
small affair containing flowers only, and 
sent out by Miss C. H. Lippincott. The 
flowers were all illustrated and were priced 
at about three cents a packet. Well, I 
just wanted everything in that book. I 
had saved up a few pennies so asked mother 
if I might order some seed. Of course shie 
consented and then just what to order was 
the next question. I had only twenty cent= 
(I am sure Miss Lippineott appreciatecl 
such a large order) and so for days I looked 
at the pictures trying to decide—I did not 
know many flowers by name other than 
what Grandma had, and I wanted some 
different from hers. Therefore I had to 
make my selection from the pictures and 
the one that I remember in particula 
was a Double Balsam. It looked prettier 
than anything else so when the seed came 
and I planted them I watched it with more 
interest than any other because, to my 
childish mind, it was the most beautiful 
flower I had ever seen. Well, as the plants 
grew and developed, which they did very 
rapidly, even with my watching so closely. 
[I began to have some misgivings. Because 
they looked so much like Touch-me-nots. | 
finally confided my fears to mother and 
can you imagine that sort of sick at the 
stomach let down feeling I had when 
mother said, “They are Touch-me-nots.” 

Some of the joy and enthusiasm returned. 
however, when they bloomed for they really 
were pretty. I kept all the shallow bowls 
on the place filled with them while they 
lasted. I have never seen any since that 
were quite so pretty. 

I have had many disappointments since 
but probably none that I felt quite so 
keenly as I did about the Balsams. So 
today when I order some new flower that 
does not turn out quite as pictured, or a 
fine new Dahlia that is not as fine as 
some I already had I just thing “Well, 
it is another Balsam: maybe some one 
thought it was pretty.” 

Do I love flowers? Why did I begin try- 
ing to get mother to go hunt wild greens 
as soon as the snow melted in the spring’ 
—So I might find a Johnny-jump-up, or 
a Sleepy-head (Spring beauty) in some shel- 
tered nook. Or why did I carry a potted 
Cape Jessamine—the first I ever saw— 
from Virginia to my home in Missouri? 
Why do I make so many daily trips to 
my flowers to see if another Lily has come 
up, Or a bud is showing on something else, 
or perhaps a new Dahlia has opened another 
petal since I looked at it an hour ago? 
Or why when I am very tired (perhaps 
from washing or some other hard task that 
we women on the farm have to do), instead 
of sitting down, do I go to my flower gar- 
den; and while I am admiring some new 
exquisite bloom, I pull a weed here and 
there or maybe see the dirt needs loosen- 
ing around something? And before I real- 
ize it I have my hoe digging away and 
have forgotten all about being tired. My! 
Yes, I love flowers!! 


New Use for Garland Flower 


What shall I plant in that little space 
by the house? This question is asked 
every year by thousands of housewives or 
gardening husbands and the space is usu- 
ally that narrow, little used and difficult 
area between the drivewav or sidewalk 
and the house foundation. It is too small 





for ordinary shrubs. too shady for most 
herbaceous plants and the subject of too 
much neglect ana rough treatment for 
anything of a dainty or delicate nature. 

There is nothing new that will fit the 
situation any better or perhaps as well as 
a few old reliables like Lilies-of-the-Valley, 
Pansies, Forget-Me-Nots, Plaintain-lilies 
and Ferns. These. however, die to the 
ground in the fall leaving the cold masonry 
behind them exposed until spring. Also, 
since they are herbaceous, they are easily 
damaged by tramping feet that wander 
from the walk, by automobiles that refuse 
to track on concrete ribbons and by the, 
careless coal man. 


Further consideration of we.l known 
plants brings to light a common dwarf 
shrub, a hardy woody plant that fills 


such a need admirably. This is the very 
sweet-scented and long blooming Garland 


Flower, Daphne cneorum. It may grow 
slightly more than twelve or eighteen 


inches in height and its dense trailing 
branches may spread better than two and 
one-half feet, but those that extend be- 
yond the bed can be trained back or 
removed. Its inch long, narrow and olive- 
ereen leaves are crowded one the stems and 
it remains evergreen throughout the year. 
The delicate pink flowers in terminal 
clusters resemble minature lilac blooms 
and they are much in evidence during 
early spring lasting in dwindling quanti- 
ties throughout the summer and fall. 


The Garland Flower is a forest plant 
from the rocky highlands of Switzer- 
land, Hungary and Transylvania, where 


it is known as Pearl-of-the-Mountains. It 
is very hardy but grows best in at least 
some shade and in a rich, sandy and some- 
what limey or neutral soil that is well 
drained. It will not present its best ap- 
pearance when grown in an acid soil and 
in such situations it may be difficult to 
establish. Given its native calcareous soil, 
however, it will flourish even without 
winter protection and for the small space 
by the house it is ideal because it not 
only covers a bare spot both winter and 
summer but the delicious fragrance of 
its flowers is evident about the dooryard 
for months.—J. M. Brennetr (Mich.) 


The Wrong Thing’s Not a Remedy 


Aphis cannot be killed by arsenic or 
sundry poisons because their nature of at- 
tacking plant life enables them to avoid 
some types of poison. 

The aphis is a sucking insect. It de- 
rives its nourishment and inflicts damage 
by inserting its bill-like mouth into the 
plant stem and drawing out the sap just 
as a mosquito draws blood from a person. 
In so doing, the aphis punctures through 
any poison that clings to the outside of 
the stem and sucks the sap from under- 
neath. 

To kill aphis and other sucking insects, 
it is necessary to use a contact poison—one 
that kills by touching the insect’s body 
and poisoning it from the outside. Such 
contact may be made either by poison in 
a liquid form as a spray or by fumes 
which also poison the aphis. Such a 
poison is nicotine sulphate. A spray con- 
sisting of two tablespoonsful of this 
(easily had as Black Leaf 40), mixed with 
a gallon of water plus a little dissolved 
laundry soap not only controls sucking in- 
sects like aphis, but other types as well. 
Many experienced gardeners spray with 
Black Leaf 40 about every ten days through 
the early summer season. Pyrethrum is a 
valuable non-poisonous spray for insects in 
general and can be used with perfect safety 
from any injury to children and pets about 
the place. 
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Trailing Fuchsia Wanted 


I should like to know where I can get 
this trailing Fuchsia (F. procumbens). I 
had them, but lost my plants and do not 
know where to get more.—H. W. BATEZELL, 
( Ind.) 


How Many Varieties of Ivy? 
I am interested in making a collection 


of Ivy, and would like to know how many 
varieties are obtainable on the United 


States market, and if possible also the 
prices.—GEoRGE L, SEIFERT, M. D., 2202 
E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cultivation of Primula and 
Streptocarpus 

Have tried for several years to grow 
Primula obconica and Primula sinensis 


(Chinese Primrose) also Streptocarpus 
from seed, but can not get them to germin- 
ate Will someone that has had success 
with them tell me how it is done ?—Wwmo. 
A. Korpprre, (Nebr.) 


Planting Daffodil Bulbs in the Lawn 


Can Bulbs of Daffodils be planted in the 
lawn, or does it interfere with mowing.— 
KATHERINE BerGER, (N. Y.) 


—No, the bulbs do not interfere with 
the mowing but the mowing will interfere 
with the Daffodils. I* you cut off the 
foliage, the bulbs wili be killed.—Ep1Tor. 


What is Michigan Rose? 


Can someone give us the botanical name 
of the Michigan Rose? The plant was a 
semi-climber having long canes, a small red 
flower having a few white stripes in some 
petals.— (Mrs. ) W. L. McLaAvuGHLIn, 
(Ms. X.) 


—It is Rosa setigera also called Prairie 
EDITOR. 


Rose.- 


Where Can Marica Be Purchased? 


Will some reader please tell me where 
the plants of Marica northiana can be pur- 
chased. I have looked through all my cata- 
logues for it in vain.—(Mrs.) JoHN H. 
WALL, (IIl.) 


—This is one of those old-time house plants 
that are passed from hand to hand, and 
rarely seen for sale. 


Hoya Does Not Grow 


How thankful I am that I am acquainted 
with THe FLowerR Grower. What a store 
of information I have had from its pages! 
Who will tell me why my Hoya does not 
grow? Does it need an acid soil and how 
should it be fertilized? Not a new leaf in 
a year although the leaves are glossy and 
healthy looking.—(Mrs.) GrorGE SHAw. 
( Mass.) 


—It rests somewhat during winter so may 
be fed at other times. It likes plenty of air 
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and sunlight. 
of how your plant has been grown. 
—EpIror. 


You do not give any details 


Sorry. 


Propagation of Tuberous Begonias 


I desire information on the propagation 
of the Tuberous-rooted Begonia that has 
been planted out of doors. When is the 
proper time to take up the bulbs and how 
shall I store them during the winter 
months ?—(Miss) Lipa E. VoG.er, (IIl.) 


—Tuberous Begonias are quite sensitive 
to frosts. As soon as the tops have been 
touched by frosts the tubers should be 
lifted, brought indoors, and dried off, then 
put away and kept just as you would 
Gladiolus corms for the winter. They can 
be stored in boxes or bags as convenient. 
Usually paper bags are used.—EpITor. 


Pruning and Control of Forsythia 


Would root pruning of Forsythia in the 
fall cause it to flower in the spring? Is 
there any way to control growth of same? 
It seems to spread all over the place.— 
KATHERINE BerGer, (N. Y.) 


—Root pruning of Forsythia will not 
cause it to get into flower next year. 
Forsythia flowers next year on the canes 
that it grew this year. It can be thinned 
back by cutting out the old wood that has 
flowered, or you can completely divide the 
whole clump by chopping it through the 
middle.—EbIToR. 





Culture of Delphiniums in Virginia 


I would like some information on how to 
grow Delphiniums. I am a new subscriber 
to THE FLOwER GROWER and also a new 
gardener. I hear it is quite hard to grow 
Delphiniums in this part of Virginia (New- 
ington). I do not own the place so am not 
able to spend much on the garden, and not 
a great deal on flowers. I would be grate- 
ful for any suggestions. Will wood ashes 
be of any help? Will it be necessary to 
add sand to the more or less clay ground? 
In places the garden is very hard and dry 
and it is almost impossible to dig any 
depth.—(Mrs.) E. M. VALENTINE, (Va.) 


It is quite likely that vou may have 
difficulty in growing Delphiniums in such 
a warm climate unless you are upon the 
mountains. The Delphinium is essentially 
a cold climate plant. It is however some- 
times grown in the warm climates by start- 
ing the seeds in the late fall. The plant 
needs, before all else, a deep cultivated soil 
—deeply dug before planting so as the roots 
can be kept down below. In the August 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER is a thor- 
oughly comprehensive article on the genera] 
cultivation of Delphinium.—EDIToR 


Small Insect on Gloxinia 


I have raised Gloxinias for more than 
twenty-five vears and never had them trou- 
bled by disease or insects. The last two 
seasons, however, there has been a very small 
insect. not a sixteenth of an inch long and 
smaller round than the finest black thread. 


partment 


In fact it is almost invisible. I have seen 
it jump if touched with the point of a pin. 
They mat'on the ribs of the leaves on the 
under side and in a short time the leaves 
turn brown and dry up. Looks like a bad 
case of rust, and ruins the plants and blos- 
soms. I have tried sprays and put naptha- 
lene flakes on the ground under the plants, 
but nothing seems to be effective. I would be 
very thankful if someone knowing how to 
combat the trouble would tell me of a 
remedy.—(Mrs.) F. A. Hopspon, ( Me.) 


—Try spraying the underside of the 
leaves and the surrounding area with Ever 
Green or some other pyrethrum preparation 
or a nicotine solution.—Eprror 


Plants for Acid and Alkaline Soils 


Can someone give me a limited list of 
plants flourishing best with an acid ferti- 
lizer, also one flourishing best with an alka- 
line fertilizer? By a limited list I mean 
flowers found in experimental gardens—old 
friends. My soil is rather poor, and fright- 
fully near hard pan. Bermuda grass hangs 
over my head like the sword of Damocles. 
Any help as to what fertilizer to use would 
be most gratefully welcomed by a seventy) 
nine year old lover of flowers. Sulphate of 
ammonia helps with my Pines, Heather, 
Sweet Peas. and Lupins. Please put Crepe- 
myrtle in one of the lists —ELLa B. ALLEN, 
(Calif. ) 


—A very important cultural fact is that 
the great majority of popular flowers, the 
old friends that you speak of, are plants 
that are not finicky as to extreme soil con- 
ditions. They are popular over a wide area 
because they grow easily in the wide inter- 
mediate band, neither extremely acid noi 
extremely alkaline. Following is a list of 
plants that like acid soil: Andromeda, 
Azalea, Baptisia, Bayberry, Blackberry, 
Blueberry, Butterfly-weed, Cardinal-flower. 
Chrysanthemum, Cranberry, Dutchman’s 
Breeches, Fir, Flax, Galax, Ground-pine. 
Heath. Heather, Hemlock, Spruce, Hickory, 
Huckleberry, Lady-slipper, Leather-leaf, 
Ledum, Leucothoe, Lupine, Lily, Magnolia, 
Marigold, Mountain-laurel. New Jersey-tea, 
Oak, Orchid, Pieris, Pine, Platycodon, Rasp- 
berry, Rhododendron, Sourwood, Sweet- 
fern, Sweet Pepperbush, Spicebush, Spruce. 
Swamp Ferns, Trailing Arbutus, Winter- 
green. Yew. Crepemyrtle will grow in a 
medium. soil. 

Alkaline soil plants include: Alyssum, 
Asparagus, Bean, Beet, Cabbage, Carnation, 
Cantaloupe, Cauliflower. Celery, Cucumber, 
Geum, Iris, Lettuce, Mignonette, Nastur- 
tium, Onion, Parsnip, Pea, Phlox, Rhubarb, 
Salsify, Squash, Sweet-pea. 

Given an intermediate soil, plants will 
thrive best with adequate supply of avail- 
able nitrogen. Also the soil must be aer- 
ated and have drainage. The best fertilizer 
in your case is deep digging, mixing in at 
the same time some humus and then, if you 
use any fertilizer at all, take what is known 
as a complete fertilizer having the three 
elements, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. available (the trade preparation 
Vigoro, for instance). You must get the 
soil condition right first. You are not going 
to cure any cultural troubles by overdosing 
with chemical foods.—EpDIToR 
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ANSWERS, COMMENTS, AND OPINIONS 


A N open forum for readers where they may voice their opinions 

/ Land help their fellow gardeners in intimate discussion. Opin- 

tons are the readers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the 

Editors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic line: ‘I wholly 

disapprove of what you say and will defend to the death your 
right to say it.’’ 


Silver Lace Vine 


Answering 
1936). 


Minnie H. Henderson (May, 


New plants of Silver Lace Vine mav be 
started by layering, Bury or pin a piece 
of the vine on the eround, Be sure and 
have several joints, where the 
branches grow from the main stem. 
will soon root and 
be eut off and planted. 
McLAUGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


smaller 
These 
after well-rooted ean 
(Mrs.) W. L. 


Flowers for the North Side of the 
House 


Answering Mrs. Schaeffer, (Minn.) 


I have a low rock wall about six inches 
high, eighteen inches from the house on 
the north side which is filled in for flowers. 
[ find it a good place to set out flowers 
late in the season when the sun gets hot, 
making it hard to set out plants in the 
open. I have grown Calliopsis, Candytuft, 
Gilia, Phacelia, Larkspur, Blue-eyed’ Afri- 
ean Daisies, Anagallis and Sweet Alyssum 
with as much success as when grown in 
the open.——(Mrs.) H. Boomer, ( Mich.) 


Cruel Vine 


Answering Mrs. Fleming, 


(111.) 


We grow the Cruel Vine here but I would 
think it too tropical a subject for Illinois. 
[ do not find it in Bailey’s “Standard En- 
eyclopedia of Horticulture” under the name 
you give but it is listed there as Cynan- 
chum acuminatifolium. It belongs to the 
Milkweed family and its fragrant clusters 
of white bloom remind one of orange blos 
soms. It has most attractive pods full of 
with silky down.—(Mrs.) F. G. 
YERKES, (Fla.) 


seeds 


Joe Smith, who is mentioned in the 
September “Out-of-the-Ordinary” listed 
Cruel Vine in last spring’s seed list. He 
may still have some seed left in too small 
a quantity to be in the current list. 
(Mrs.) Cart SNowrera, ( Minn.) 


Old Roses in New York 


Answering Mrs. EF, L. Kingan, (N. Y.) 


While none of us were livine between 
1849 and 1860 and eannot go back to these 
dates and there are no records that I know 
of, I can give a Tist of several Roses grown 
seventy-five years ago. They are Cabbage 
Rose; Damask Rose: and Michigan Rose: 
Moss Rose, pink was the color generally 
seen; Old Blush Rose, if the buds opened 
they were as fine as some of our new Roses 
but most seasons the buds would blast per- 
haps due to some fault of moisture, loca- 
tion, or soil; Harrison Yellow or Persian 
Yellow, a shrubbery yellow Rose blooming 
in May (I have two old double white 
Roses which seem to helong to the same 
family as the Persian Yellow); Austrian 
Briar and Seotch Rose. There were two old 
Climbing Roses, Seven Sisters and Balti- 
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more Belle. There may be others I do 
not know about. Anyone interested in old 
Roses should have Bobbink & Atkins 
catalog.—(Mrs.) W. L. McLAvuGHLInN, 
(hi. X.) 


The Horse Chestnut Tree 
Answering Willis C. Ward, ( Mich.) 


We have a Horse Chestnut growing wild 
here in a few places where they haven't 
been killed by cultivating the ground. The 
one we have is Aesculus parviflora. It 
grows on an average of five feet high, and 
has red flowers. I do not know of any 
specimens small enough to transplant, but 
I can send the fruits or nuts. They should 
be planted in the fall. I do not know how 
long it will take them to attain flowering 
size, but imagine about three years. This 
dwarf kind is known as Buck-eye. The 
true Horse Chestnut makes quite a tree 
and does not grow here——J. O. WINForRD, 
(Ark. ) 


Identifying Begonias 
Answering Mrs. A. Buchi, (N. Y.) 


Rather a good many plants are being 
grown under the name of Begonias, but a 
true Begonia can be identified by the shape 
of the leaf as per example the one com- 
monly known as Angel Wing Begonia. 
The leaf stem of a Begonia grows out from 
the side and the upper half is either 
pointed or a hump from the upper end of 
the leaf. There are exceptions of course 
where the stem comes from the inner edge 
of the leaf like a Waterlily leaf, but when 
these exceptions bloom they are typical 
Begonia blooms and can be identified by 
comparison. Following this rule. a_ plant 
snould be easily classed and when uncer- 
tain a full description of a plant as to 
shape of leaf, size, color, manner of 
growth and description of flower would 
make the identification sure. In your case, 
from only the meagre description, | would 
guess: (B) which you call Youth’s Life 
may be the Variegated Semperflorens which 
is better known as the Calla Lily Begonia. 
The new leaves of this plant are in shape 
like a miniature Calla in cream white, while 
the older mature leaves are green variegated 
with the creamy white. (C) Bold Mother’s 
Love, a hanging plant, probably is Cero- 
pegia woodi, also known under various 
other names, as: The Pearl, Rosery Vine, 
Mother of Thousands. This vine sends 
down long runners 3 or 4 feet long; the 
leaves are small, variegated growing along 
the length of the vine. Flowers minute, 
followed by a small seed pod. Along the 
vine small bulblets will form thus giving 
it the name of the Pearl. Another hang- 
ing basket plant that is wrongly classed 
xs a Begonia is Saxifraga tomentosa or 
Strawberry-geranium, as it has long run- 
ners like the edible Strawberry and small 
plantlets will form on the end of the run- 
ners. (G) A hairy-leaved Begonia that is 
more common is the old Haageana. (H) 
Begonia most commonly grown with shiny 





dark-green leaves is the thurstoni. (1) 
Begonia with curled and crested leaves on 
edges is the Manicata cristata. (A), (D) 
and (E), not enough description tor iden- 
tification. (A) and (E), probably of the 
eracillus group. We often see listed the 
Watermelon Begonia, which proves to be 
a Peperomia. ‘The leaves are striped in 
lighter green—Eva KENWORTHY GRAY. 


—Begonia is an enormous family with 
some 750 species of which a comparative 
few are in cultivation. The few very pop- 
ular ones may likely enough be determined 
by rough description of some striking na- 
ture, however.—EDITOR. 


What is Bird of Paradise Plant? 


Answering Mrs. Jos. Sulla, (Conn.), and 


Mr. V. Knadler, (N. Y.) 


There are two different plants commonly 
known as Bird of Paradise. Botanically, one 
is Poinciana gillesi of Georgia and New 
Mexico. It belongs to the Pulse family. The 
large trusses of golden-yellow flowers have 
long incurved stamens and pistils of bright 
crimson. ‘These are spread out fan-shaped 
which is suggestive of the plant’s common 
name. Plants or seed may be had of H. W. 
Buckbee, Rockford, Ill. Also Charlotte M. 
Haines, Rockford, Ill. and Good Luck Gar- 
dens, Paradise, Pa. list the seed. The other 
plant known as Bird of Paradise is Strel- 
itzia reginae named after Charlotte of 
Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, wife of George III. 
It is also ealled Birds’ Tongue flower and 
belongs to the Banana family. It is a stem- 
less conservatory plant and has deep red- 
dish-orange and blue flowers. It will bloom 
in three years from seed in a greenhouse; 
but under poor growing conditions it takes 
10 to 14 years before producing bloom. Use 
lump charcoal in bottom of pot and give 
plant liquid manure once a month. A small 
plant was had from Shaffer Nurseries, 
Clearwater, Florida. Another plant called 
Paradise flower is Solanum wendlandi. 

When entirely different plants are called 
by the same common name, a confusion 
usually results. Therefore botanical names 
are essential in order to know which plant 
is meant. The Bird of Paradise plant under 
question on pages 202 and 265 may refer to 
any plant by that name, while the answer on 
page 351 refers to Strelitzia reginae, and the 
second answer on same page to Poinciana 
gillesi; and the answer on pages 316 and 
136 refers to Poinciana’ gillesi—RENA 
BAUER, (Wisc.) 


The Paradise Plant is probably Caesal- 
pinia japonica. The color of the flowers is 
not mentioned, but this species will grow in 
a cocler climate than the others. It has 
vellow flowers and showy red stamens. It is 
not an Acacia but is very closely related to 
the Royal Poinciana and Dwarf Poinciana. 
You will find it described in Bailey’s “Stand- 
ard Encyclopedia of Horticulture”’.— (Mrs. ) 
F. G. YERKES, (Fla.) 


We have here in this section of Texas a 
flowering shrub which we call the Bird of 
Paradise plant. It grows rapidly from seed 
to about four feet, has acacia-like leaves, 
and bears large heads of blossoms made up 
of a number of yellow and red blossoms with 
long stamens. It is hardy in this section, 
that is the roots live through the winter. 
It is a native of Mexico and we eall it Bird 
of Paradise plant or Poinciana. I notice 
it is shown in a flower dictionary as Caesal- 
pinia or Brazilwood. But it is sold here as 
Poineiana. The Caesalpinia or Brazilwood I 
believe is what we here in Texas call the Bird 
of Paradise tree which has flowers very sim- 
ilar to the Poinciana but grows into a will- 
owy tree and does not kill down.—LauRA 
JANE ARNETTE, (Texas) 
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HARRIS HARDY 


NATIONS 


This new improved, exclu- 
sive Harris-cultured strain 
of Hardy Carnations adds 
rustic beauty to any garden. 
Each robust plant blooms in 
early summer, bearing from 
90 to 100 lovely flowers. 
Climate tested, vari-colored, 
fragrant, a bed of Harris 
Carnations delights every 


cardener. 
DOUBLE OFFER: 


Add to your garden 
the gaiety of Harris’ 
Hardy Carnations and 
the brilliant display 
of the new, many col- 
ored Mexican Zin- 


NEW 1938 HARRIS CATALOG 


Contains detailed information 
on the famous Harris developed 
strains of flowers and vege- 


nias; generous packet . 
aaah. ote : “ tables. Mailed at your request 
value, only. 49 without cost. 


HARRIS 
SEEDS Jn 


One 45¢ GIANT \M LILY 
LONGEFLO™ ene 
éad Une 


The most marvelous lily bargain in our 
history! More exquisite beauty for your money 
than ever before. You'll love this Giant 
LONGEFLORIUM LILY. Three feet. One 
of the prettiest shaped lilies. Snow-white, 
trumpet-shaped flowers that are very fragrant. 
Same shape and size of Easter Lilies, which 
are grown in greenhouses. Quite hardy and 
blooms freely in open ground in June and 
July. Often 4 to 6 flowers on one stem. 
Large bulbs. Regular 45c¢ value. 

Red Coral Lily—(Lilium Tenuifolium). A 
lovely lily which should be in every garden. 
Grows up to a height of about 20 inches. 
Blooms well in June. Very hardy. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Regular 25c¢ value. 

Both of these beautiful lilies, a 70c value 
for only 25c, postpaid. 


Hew Wonder Lit 


2-yr. old 


Joseph Harris Co., Inc. 
R. F. D. 7, Coldwater, N. Y. 


1938 catatocur now z0eady 
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hardy bulbs 

Guaranteed to bloom first year. Mammoth 
flowers, large as and colored like Easter 
Lilies. Stay in ground year round: get better 
with age. 2 for 25¢ postpaid. 

en eely,, limited on all these special offers. Order at once 
pa i century of quality business guarantees your perfect 


ERE New Garden Book 
An up-to-date Garden Book you'll enjoy 


and find very helpful many 3 
season. Beautifully illustrated in color Pn oo The 
best in our 53 years! Contains all varieties of flowers, fruit 
trees, roses, shrubs, trees, evergreens, plants, seeds. etc. Also 
newest novelties. Gives you many helpful hints on the plant- 


ng and care of your garden. 


Write today for your FREE PERSONAL COPY. 
Sent Postpaid. 





und SEEDHQUSE 





NURSERIES 1806 Court Street 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA | 
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| and care for rose gardens. 
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| Even though snow may now be swirling outside, every true garden 


lover is already planning next summer’s garden. ‘Neath that drift 


| of snow he visions roses. 


Conard-Pyle’s free, informative booklet, “BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES,” 
will help you plan your rose garden now. 


| “BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES” describes graphically the romance of 


roses—their history, cure, and use outdoors and in. How to plan, plant, 
How to win the prizes at your flower 
show. Profusely illustrated, it is a booklet that no one interested 
in the hobby of roses can afford to be without. Get your Free copy 
now. Use the coupon. 


| FREE—our 1938 STAR ROSE CATALOG describes 186 of the finest 


roses, shows 7} in full color, including our world-famous patented 
tiny TOM THUMB, smallest red rose, and other newest creations. 
STAR ROSES are vigorous, 2-yr., FIELD-GROWN plants, rigorously 
tested and proved adaptable to climate anywhere in the United 
States. All are 
) GUARANTEED TO BLOOM $l 

HALF PRICE OFFER 
We offer two finest quality dollar plants, selected everblooming 
varieties, at HALF PRICE to enable you to test STAR ROSES and 
prove their superiority in your own garden. 

* * 


SOEUR THERESE, H.T. CONDESA de SASTAGO, H.T. 


Daffodil yellow, with rich chrome Spanish variety. Double. Reddish 
yellow buds heavily streaked with copper on inside and deep yellow 
carmine. $1 ea. on outside of petals. $1 ea. 


Send $1 NOW for BOTH these 2-yr., FIELD-GROWN plants sent post- 
paid at your proper planting season. Current issue of periodical, 
“Success With Roses”, will be sent FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


\\ ‘~\ Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 400, Pa. 
4 Rose specialists for 41 years 


" ! PTETTILCTICI Crile 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 400, Pa. 


] Enclosed find $1. Please send me postpaid at planting time 
the 2 STAR ROSES, Soeur Therese and Condesa de Sastago, as 
advertised in the January FLOWER GROWER. Also send cur- 
rent issue of “Success With Roses.” 

Send me at once my free copy of “BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES.” 


] Send me at once the new 1938 STAR ROSE CATALOG. 


TOM 
THUMB 


G: Sicncancetanpdeaasenenns aah State 


PT UCT LILLE eerie 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from pages 33 and 34) 


Care of Poinsettias 


When is the proper time to slip Poin- 
settias in Wisconsin? Should one stip new 
growth of this year or woody parts? 
Should they be fertilized during summer if 
plunged into  earth—(Miss) | ie 2 
HAYWARD, (Wisc. ) 


—The usual way to handle Poinsettias 
for the winter is to bring them into the 
light, heat, and air, and force the growth 
to supply its own cuttings which are taken 
in June and July. They must be kept 
growing steadily. The thing to avoid is 
any check as they grow on. Use a mixture 
of half loam, cow manure, and leafmold. 
Take cuttings of young wood about three 
inches long and set them in a close atmos- 
phere.—EbITorR. 


Hybrid Amaryllis Does Not Bloom 


I wonder if some reader can tell me 
what to do with my Amaryllis? I have 
about ten large bulbs that have not bloomed 
for the last two years. They are hybrids 
and I am wondering if this kind requires a 
different treatment from the old fashioned 
sorts. For two years I grew them in good 
soil, on the north side of the house. 
Watered them just enough to keep them 
growing good. In September I with-held 
water. One year I shook them out of the 
soil and they rested till after the New Year. 
Then I removed the dry roots, potted them, 
did not put them into direct sunlight until 
they showed signs of growth. They were 
slow to start, then grew luxuriant foliage, 
but no bloom. The next year I put them 
in same location, turned pots on side, made 
no attempt at real watering, and _ left 
them in the pots, roots undisturbed. Late 
in January I watered them and brought 
them to light. Again, much foliage but no 
bloom. This year I gave them plenty of 
water and they have inereased in size 
greatly, lots of foliage but oh! what will 
I do with them now? Their bloom was so 
beautiful and the colors so varied and 
brilliant that I dislike to fail so completely 
with them. Our basement keeps an even 
heat (about 72 degrees) all winter. Surely 
there must be a way or treatment to get 
bloom. I have no trouble with the ordinary 
kind.—(Mrs.) H. L. Moore, (Kans. ) 


Grafting on Bittersweet; Bulbs 


I have a three years growth of Bitter- 
sweet, which makes a lovely vine, but I 
would like very much for it to have berries. 
These roots were dug from underneath 
heavy bearing plants. I have two plants 
a few feet apart. I saw complete directions 
for grafting Roses and trees and I would 
like to know if it would be possible to 
graft a bearing branch on to my firmly 
planted roots? If so, when would the best 
time be to do it? I could have everything 
handy and within half an hour after the 
cuttings are made could be back home 
to start grafting. 

Also how to handle the bulbs I secured 
for winter blooming? Would a bulb that 
bloomed this summer be O.K. for winter 
blooming? Some of my smaller ones did 
not bloom. Maybe they will be better for 
it. Can one get too much peat moss into 
the garden? By mulching every summer I 
keep my soil from being heavy.—( Mrs.) 
EDWARD BUESING, (Iowa). 

—You might try the experiment in graft- 
ing in early spring and there is no reason 
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why it should not succeed, but perhaps bud- 
ding would be better. It is an ingenious 
thought and might have definite results. 
Let us know how you succeed. The bulbs 
forced for winter bloom are probably not 
worth bothering about. If they have been 
grown in soil, they may be planted out in 
spring and left to regain strength in due 
time but they won’t be much good for a 
couple of yvears.—EpITor. 


Cultivated Orchid Plant 


In the September and October FLOWER 
GROWER there have been articles on Orchids 
which have been extremely interesting to 
me. I teach science in a large high school 
and am very much interested in securing 
an orchid plant that will bloom within a 
year and bear large flowers. I have some 
of the wild orchids from Florida. My 
botany class was delighted to see the 
Florida orchid bloom, but I would like to 
know where I could buy a cultivated or- 
chid plant for a reasonable sum. I want 
it for class observation.—MAMIE STEIN, 
(Texas). 

—Cultivated orchid plants are not obtain- 
able at very low prices as they are hand 
raised from seed. However, you can corre- 
spond with Lager and Hurrell, Summit, 
N. J.; J. Manda, West Orange, N. J.; and 
George Baldwin, Mamaroneck, N. Y. They 
are specialists in these plants.—Epiror. 


Trouble with Zinnias 


I have been having trouble with Zinnias 

for the past two years, so I am writing for 
advice. I planted Dreer’s California Giants. 
The flowers came nicely once, but after that 
the leaves and plants dried up and died. 
They did not continue blooming. I have 
been told the ground might be too rich. 
I expected them to keep blooming till frost. 
Any information will be appreciated.— 
(Mrs.) H. C. PEEPELS, (N. Y.) 
Zinnias are really among the easiest 
of flowers to grow, but they do sometimes 
get attacked by mildew and also by a 
blight caused by the fungus saprophyte. 
Dusting with sulphur or using Bordeaux 
mixture as a spray consistently would be 
effective. Then it must be remembered 
that the Zinnia is an annual. Cut off the 
flowers that do appear. If you allow 
blooms to ripen and set seed, the plant will 
stop blooming. Zinnias require a deep well 
cultivated, moderately moist soil with 
plenty of humus and plenty of water in the 
growing season. Set the plants three feet 
apart. Your letter of inquiry does not 
mention anything of the conditions under 
which you have been trying to grow your 
plants.—EbItor. 





Care of Cyclamen Plant 


I received a Cyclamen plant last Decem- 
ber. As I never have had any experience 
with this plant, I would like to have some 
directions for its care. It was in bloom 
and after the blossoms were gone the 
leaves turned white and wilted. I set it in 
a south window after the leaves were gone 
and kept it quite moist. Soon, new leaves 
appeared and it flowered again in July. 
Have I injured it?—(Mrs.) Rex Curey, 
(Mich. ) 

—The normal time of flowering for the 
Cyclamen is around August, and your plant 
behaved quite naturally. After it bloomed, 
it had a short period of rest and started 
growing again, A plant should keep bloom- 
ing for about three months and then goes 
into a resting period when it can be dried 
off. merely giving enough water to keep 
the corm plump.—Eb!Tor. 





Termites on Perennials? 


When digging up perennials to give to 
friends, how can I determine if termites 
may be at the roots; or is there a way to 
destroy them without destroying plants or 
shrubs? In transplanting shrubs, is there 
a way to find out if they are present around 
the roots? I think I have discovered a 
nest of them.—KATHERINE BerceEr, (N. Y.) 

—TI have never yet heard of termites be- 
ing found on the roots of herbaceous plants 
although it is possible that they might be 
there if plants are grown in the neighbor- 
hood of buried stumps or other wood struc- 
ture. I have found them on the roots of 
Yew but on no other plant. In that loca- 
tion I got control by heavily watering with 
a solution of pyrethrol. Only a_ small 
quantity, a teaspoonful to two or three gal- 
lons of water, is used at one time. The 
ground is kept saturated after removing 
the top soil so as to get as near the roots 
as possible. Then, I put in tobacco dust 
and refilled with soil. Watering with 
pyrethrol solution was kept up for several 
weeks after that. The way to determine if 
you have termites on the roots is to get 
the specimens identified. If you have some, 
put them in a small bottle, cork it tightly 
and send them to me. Remember that ter- 
mites live on wood. You probably have 
discovered an ant nest.—Ep1ror. 


Paradise Plant 
Answering Mrs. Maud Wiley Liens 

I believe that you will find the plant 
(shrub) is a Caesalpinia. I have forgotten 
which one.—P. BALDWIN, ( Fla.) 





Source of Supply for Calla-lily 
Begonias 


Answering Edna G. Hallowell. 


The trouble is that beetle quarantine! 
Shipping can be done inside the area, but 
not outside. Ernest Logee, 45 North St.. 
Danielson, Conn., has them, alsc Daniel 
Casey, 93 Maple Street, Melrose, Mass., 
and Mrs. Nelson Trask, Bradstreet Ave., 
Danvers, Mass. Also Rosecroft Begonia 
Gardens, Pt. Loma, Calif. The last is out- 
side the area; the others are inside.— 
BESsIE R. Buxton, ( Mass.) 

—Can be furnished by Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (See ad, in classified section. )— 
Mrs. A. D. Graves. (la.) 


What is a Shadow Box? 


Answering Mrs. Duncomb, ( Minn.) 


This name is a misnomer as commonly 
used. Correctly used, it means a box in 
which flowers, branches, leaves or any other 
other growing material is arranged in such 
a way that clear shadows are thrown on 
the rear wall or even on a side when a 
strong enough light, usually artificial, is 
thrown on it from the front. Line arrange- 
ments are best. Mass arrangements are 
out of it as they would simply show a con- 
fused shadow and the shadows are the 
main object. The inside of the box must 
be white or a delicate tint. A screen can 
be used to get the same effect. All de- 
pends on the proper lighting and on the 
simplicity of design, developed. with long 
slender material that can be reproduced in 
shadows. Very lovely if properly done and 
not difficult to do. In common usage, which 
should be dropped, a shadow box is any 
box used to frame any arrangement with 
no thought of lighting and shadows. Thus 
used the class should be just “Boxes” 
(never Shadow Boxes) or Niches, although 
we associate a recess in a wall with the 
word niche—M. P. Tuomas, (N. Y.) 
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AHLIAS 


forEVERY USE 


OUR FREE CATALOG fea- 
tures dahlias for exhibition, 
home planting, landscape, 
and arrangements—the practical dahlia of 
to-day. priced reasonably with special offers 
in collections. 


Collections start with 6 roots for $1.00 


Plant prices of the newer varieties have 
been greatly reduced for 1938. 


Send for your copy now—the most complete 
and modern book published on the newest 
and best in dahlias with cultural instructions, 
charts, and profusely illustrated. 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 
WliMaytrott.Box 24, VINELANDALL 


Awarded Century of Progress 
GOLD MEDAL at Chicago, 1933 


We offer the largest and finest Gladiolus 
We offer Bulbs of the Highest Quality 
We offer Reasonable Prices 








Our Catalog sent free upon receipt of your 
name and address 


J. H. HEBERLING 


EASTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. 




















'Y Sensational new late-ripening 
yellow freestone. Comes two 
weeks after Elberta; great 
money-maker. Get started now. 
Fruit, Berries and Ornamentals 
described in big 68-page illus- 
trated catalog. Free. Write today. 
~ e Box 24 


BERLIN 
MARYLAND 


PRICE-LIST 


of a Selection of the 
Best 


NEW GLADIOLI 
will be sent FREE 


on Demand 
Apply 
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b] 
urpee §  ciant 
3 favorite colors, 

Scarlet, Yellow and 10 

each, all 3 for..... € 

Tallest, most magnificent of all, with 
get acquainted with Burpee Quality Seeds 
we will send 3 packets, 1 of each of these 
today! 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog free—zget this val- 
garden guide for 1938—all about Burpee’s 
famous odorless Marigolds (see back cover 


Rusi-Resistant! 
Rose, a 15c-Pkt. of 
gorgeous spikes 2 to 3 ft. tall. For you to 
3 colors, postpaid for just 10c. Send dime 
uable catalog which will be your favorite 
of this magazine), ‘all best flowers and 
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vegetables. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
305 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia | 


Here and There 


(Continued from page 23) 


intimate information about the particular 
plants under scrutiny give the volume, as 
a whole, a very forceful, practical value. 
Shrubs, ornamental foliage, and herba- 
ceous plants are equally treated. The 
marvel is that so much could be conveyed 
for so little price. 


SAN FRANCISCO. An orchid palace 
will be a feature at the coming Golden 
rate International Exposition in San 
Francisco. The continuous exhibit will be 
sponsored by the Orchid Society of Cali- 
fornia and a definite effort will be made to 
demonstrate the practicability of orchids 
for the average garden lover. This display 
will be of wide spread interest because of 
the very progressive work in hybridizing 
that has been carried on in California 
during the last few years. It is expected 





that a million and a half dollars will be | 


expended on the horticultural program of 
the exposition. 


ITALY OFFERS AWARD FOR IRIS. 
Information reaches me that His Excel- 
leney the Governor of Rome has estab- 
lished a contest for Iris novelties and will 
award two gold medals, one for the best 
Iris of Italian origin and the other for the 
best “foreign” variety. The plants will be 
grown in the Colle Oppio Park “opposite 
the Colosseum” where they will remain 
until June 1939 so that the jury ean 
study the entrants through two flowering 
seasons. Varieties entered must not have 
been in commerce up to December 30, 
1937. For further information address 
Direzione Dei Giardini Del Governatorato, 
Villa Umberto 1, Roma, Italy. 


SHANGHAI. A little bit of history 
coneerning a now well-known plant. The 
contemporary excitement in Shanghai 
brings to mind an interesting account of 
the introduction of the common Leadwort, 
known most commonly as Plumbago lar- 
pentae but more correctly, say the up-to- 
date botanists, as Ceratostigma plumba- 
ginaeodes, which seems like a pretty big 
mouthful for a pretty small plant. It is 
a native of Shanghai where the first plant 
collector ever sent to Asia (Robert For- 
tune, Royal Horticultural Society) found 
it growing on the “ruined ramparts” 
nearly a hundred years ago. I read in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
6th that the first effort at introduction was 
not successful, however, and it is owing 
to the efforts of Sir George Larpent, to 
whom it was sent by a Mr. Smith in 1846, 
that its sueeessful introduction was 
brought about. It is eurious to read Mr. 
Smith’s message at that time. “It is very 
rare even at Shanghai and I found it on 
the old city walls growing out of the 
stone-work. It will, therefore, require 
good drainage. This is one of the most 
ornamental plants that I have seen in 
China.” The plant was dedicated to Lady 
Larpent. “It bore four thousand flowers,” 
we read, “in the month of October,” and 
is deseribed at that time as “no doubt the 
finest hardy autumnal flower that has been 
obtained since the introduction of the 
Japanese Anemone.” And, perhaps still 
oat 
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The Royal Seed 


Establishment 
lo inspect the famous 


Sutton’s 
Testing Grounds 


All American flower-lovers are welcome at Reading, 
England, where they can see England's loveliest gardens 
“in the making.” Forty minutes from London. A 

If you are not visiting England write for Sutton’s 
beautifully illustrated Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, the 
finest seed catalogue in the World, containing full particulars 
of all Sutton’s Garden Seeds and descriptions of their 
Novelties for 1938. From Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. @.2, 
P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents, 
postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by: 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS-Co., Mentor, Ohio, 


and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to :— 


— 


Sulton 


J 
3 TD. 
UTTON & SONS, LTD., 
oan G.2, Reading, England. 
















If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 


wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 

and long stems. 
600 Seeds, mixed...... $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds... .35 
f (Cultural Directions and Sugges- 
| > tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 

. on Request) 

MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Canby, Oregon 











A COMPLETE FLOWER 
GARDEN .. . for 50c 


12 seed packs of most popular 
Annuals 50c. 

10 seed packs of most popular 
Perennials $1. 


(includes séeds of our famous Del- 
phinium strain) 
FREE with each order valu- 


able Brooklyn Botanical Gar- 
den Bulletin ‘“‘How to Sow and 
Handle Annuals and Perennials 
from Seeds,’’ AND our hand- 
some Annual Catalog illus- 
trated with natural color plates 
describing many Novelties in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs. 


Our Specialties: Delphiniums, Iris and Bulbs 


PUDOR’S, INC. Puyallup, Wash. 


15 years in business 





240 


FLOWERS | 





AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


@ VAUGHAN’S new garden annual is 
the world’s outstanding seed catalog. Shows 240 different 
flowers in color—describes 2164 mewest varieties of 
annuals, perennials, roses, water lilies, gladioli, dahlias 
and all other favorites—many unobtainable clsewhere. 
Also fine-flavored table vegetables. Contains cultural in- 
structions, complete pictures, prices (with special dis- 
counts and offers), descriptions of everything home garden 
ers could desire. Sent FREE—post-paid. Write today! 
SPECIAL FOR 1938—Tiniest zinnia (Z. Winiaris) 
deep orange, yellow stripe. 10 inches tall— 
spread 2 feet. Send 10c for large packet. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Derr. 4{ 


10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 
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New Gladiolus 
MATOAKA 


Deep Amaranth Red, reminding one of the color 
of rich old wine sparkling in the sunlight. If you 
have had trouble growing the black-reds, you 
will appreciate this. Matoaka is comparable 
with any $10.00 introduction. 


To Secure New Customers—We Offer 


FREE. .. One bulb (1 inch or larger) of 
Matoaka with the first 50 orders received for 
$10 or more, as selected from our 1938 catalogue. 
One small bulb and 5 selected bulblets with any 
further orders of $10 or more received before 


March Ist. 
ALANDALE 


Wide open deep pink 
Wuertembergia, 


seedling of Picardy x 
worthy of its famous parenis. 


Large bulbs $3.00 each. ® Medium $2.00 each. 
Small $1.00 each. 


A worthwhile list of newer varieties for the 
connoisseur as well as the finest of 
the standard varieties. 


Send for your copy to 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 Woodrow Avenue 
SOUTHERN FANS ATTENTION! 


We believe you will get better results from our 
Virginia grown hand cleaned and inspected bulbs. 





Exquisitely ruffled, rich- 
ly veined. 5 inches acros: 
Glorious pinks, scar- 
lets, purples, laven- 
ders, mixed. 


A full 
25e-pkt. seeds for 10e 
postpaid. Send today, 
Separate Colors, Giant 
Ruffled Petunias—5 favorites, 
Copper Rose, Robin Hood(deepcrimson), 
Pink Pearl, Evening Star (white), Mauve 
Queen—5 packets of seeds, one. 
of each,(value $1.70) for only $1. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog free— 
144 pages, flower and veg- 
etable seeds. Low prices. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


303 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


LEWISIA TWEEDYII 


Apricot flowers 3” across, of waxen silky texture 
above rosettes of large thick spoon-shaped leaves. 
One of the most sought for plants in cultiva- 
tion. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.00 postpaid. 


Catalog free, 








pronouncing over 1000 hardy plant names 
° m E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room oan 
ACTS Jeol 7-7. 1 ae 
URSERIE s 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Every flower lover needs Park’s Flower 
Book. <A_ valuable, useful reference 
volume, Re pronunciation of flower 
names, time of germination, height of 
plants, special uses; together with 
complete catalog of seeds, bulbs, 
tubers. Send today for your free copy. 
Special 1938 Park offering: Lobelia 
Crystal Palace, Lupinus The Bride and Phlox Cinnabar 
Scarlet—all for 10c. 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 

Dept. 1-B Greenwood, 8. C. 


NEW GARDEN BOOK 
FREE! 


More than 100 pages containing hundreds of 
illustrations, many in natural colors. Brimful 
of just that desirable information appreciated 
by every planter. It points the way to those 
more vigorous MOUNTAIN GROWN SEEDS— 
SHRUBS—TREES. Write Today. 

If you will enclose 10c we will send you a 20c 
pkt. of that beautiful Dwarf Jubilee Gem Cen- 
taurea, All-American winner for last year. 


PORTER-WALTON CO. 


Seed and Nursery Specialists 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Richmond, Va. 


Record of a Growing Garden 


MATTIE ABNEY HARTZOG 


Leafless are the trees; their purple branches 

Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral, 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the Winter Sunset. 


—LONGFELLOW 


JANUARY 1—If the “first twelve days of 
year symbolize the weather for twelve 
months” January will be damp and rather 
warm in this section. However, birds will 


sing cheerily in the mornings! (Heard 
over radio, sun shining and warm day in 


N. Y., and at 
day). For 
jole,” and 
luck. 


Pasadena, Cal., crisp bright 
dinner we had “peas and hog- 


“oreens” from the garden—for 


JANUARY 3—This beautiful Sunday see 


a few old-fashioned Tea Roses blooming 
along shrubbery in protected places —not 
often seen at this time. On account of 


mild weather for sometime other flowers 
in spots—Petunias, Verbenas, Sweet Alys- 
sum. With so much moisture moss between 


the rocks of the naturalistic pool a rich 
green. lLichens and tree ferns are con- 
spicuous on trees—during damp winter and 
spring days they are things of beauty; when 
drought comes shrivel up and look dead— 
natural color of lichens is gray or yellow- 
ish, the green shades are algae plants. 
Lichens are flowerless with no distinction 
of leaf or stem forming irregular spots or 
patches and generate by spores; a true moss 
has tiny leaves on its stems. (It is in- 
tensely interesting to look at these through 
microscope.) The beauty of the tree 
branches is revealed now—though some 
trees do not shed all leaves till new buds 
are swelling (must have some pruning 
done: limbs sawed flush—heal quicker and 
stubs invite decay—and have branches open 
to sun’s rays.) 


JANUARY 5—Rain and more rain—an 
ideal time to sit before the fire to read 
garden books for information and inspira- 
tion. Studied seed catalogues and planned 
spring plantings. 


JANUARY S—Many Bulbs coming up, and 
since we have wood ashes scattered around 
the tips showing—not a balanced food but 
contains potash, phosphoric acid and lime. 
(We do this each year and have success 
with bulbs.) Watched a cardinal red bird 
slipping wet leaves between beaks, and 
squirrels jumping from tree to tree—the 
same route each time. 


JANUARY 10 (Sunday)—Walked in 
den this damp afternoon. Winter Jasmine 
(nudiflorum) blooming, gives the illusion 
of sunshine; Breath of Spring, Lonicera 
fragrantissima) and Narcissus (Paper- 
white and Soliel d’Or) perfume the air. 
Flowering Quince, Tea-Olive and Laurusti- 
nus full of buds (if this weather continues 
will have Spring in the garden in January 
as in 1933). Saw a border of lavender 
and white went over to see: bold clumps 
of Crocus were flowering—divided and re- 
planted these in Summer as tops were get- 
ting brown, thought was putting out Star 
of Bethlehem bulbs, foliage looks alike, 
glad I made the mistake! The Bamboo 
background is tall and thick—kept it 
trimmed for years, made more compact 
have given away many roots but keeps 
throwing out shoots (have it where can 
keep spreading, in damp spot; being near a 
large Oak, doesn’t stop it growing). 


gar- 





JANUARY 12—Had leaves taken from 
around Daffodils that had buds—ordinary 
cold spell will not hurt. Columbines are 
pushing out of ground, Jacob’s-Ladder and 
Montbretias up and Tulips showing green— 
fear they may be hurt, so covered lightly. 





Ragged-robins, Larkspurs and Primroses 
coming up. Saw red-headed wood-peckers 
on trees; they pound food tightly in holes. 
(An old belief: the whistle of this bird is 
a prediction of rain.) 

JANUARY 14—Had a Water Oak put out 

planted in same position to sun as it 
grew, in hole large enough for roots and 
left a depression around after earth was 
firmed. Planted white Roman Hyacinths in 
garden—were given to me blooming in pot 
Christmas, now can enjoy the lovely gift 
every year. Chickweed was taken out of 
Hyacinth borders (such a nuisance, seems 
to grow overnight). Replanted purple 
Violets—white and gray ones are blooming 


beautifully. (Can hardly enjoy the gar- 
den for planning effects for next month 
and next year.) Borders of Sweet Alys 


sum still flowering 
attention, 


reseeds. 


requires practically no 
blooms nearly all year here, and 


JANUARY 16—Main pruning of Hybrid 
Tea Roses done just before growth starts; 
weather has been so mild we pruned them 
today—removing dead and weak wood, then 
cut back new canes to eight or ten inches, 
around six eyes, cut slantingly just above 
a bud from which new branch may grow— 
they bloom on new growth. (Climbing 
Roses bloom on last season’s wood.) Had 
chickweed taken from beets, spinach, and 
cabbage in vegetable garden. Seedlings 
need fresh air and sunlight so raise tops 


of hot beds each day but close at night. 
Moles are busy—TI read they eat worms 


and insects; the mice that follow in their 
runs eat seed and bulbs—we have tried 
various ways to get rid of but nothing has 
been effective except catching in traps, so 
Uncle Jake set traps again. 


JANUARY 18—Had lawns mowed. Fruit 
trees were pruned, taking out dead wood 
and branches that rubbed. Had branches 


growing straight up sawed for low fruit 
trees are easier to spray and pick. (The 


trees will bear if not pruned but not as 
fine fruit.) After pruning—as a quiet day 
—had sprayed with liquid lime sulphur 
with oil emulsion added for better sticking. 


JANUARY 21—Cloudy and damp! Put 
nitrate of soda around Daffodils that are 
blooming scatterly. (I always say “put 
nitrate of soda out with wet umbrella 
overhead.” It is a quick acting plant in- 
vigorator, not a balanced food, hastens 
growth and increases root action.) 


JANUARY 24—This gloomy rainy Sunday, 
notice from windows, Spiraea (thunbergi) 
and Mahonia blooming; Forsythia and 
Chinese Sacred Lilies beginning to bloom 
(such a January 1937, quite different 
from 1936.) Periwinkle—major and minor 
—showing attractive blue flowers around 
trees in the back; a hardy ground cover. 


JANUARY 27—Sunshine after rains, but 
wind blowing and getting cold! Was able 
to get basket of flowers from garden to 
send friends, some much out of season. 


JANUARY 31—Noticeable things in gar- 
den: wide borders of Daffodils—the buds 
rise as they open and now the stems are 
quite long (called Angel’s Trumpets by an- 
cestors); and Flowering Quince.  (Daffo- 
dils stand severe cold even when bend 
with ice in stems the flowers liven up when 
sun shines and wind blows; often cold 
turns blossoms of Flowering Quince brown 
but will flower again and are even more 
ornamental with tender’ green _ leaves 
showing.) Trailing Junipers, Cotoneaster 
horizontalis with red berries, and Coton- 
easter microphylla more dwarf and ever- 
green, are making accents in rock garden. 
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RARE FLOWER 
| Seeds = Bulbs 


The new 1938 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual Flowers, 
including seeds of Golden Cleome, Blue 
Tigridia, Coral Flower, Rare Fragrant 
Delphinium, Pink Calla, Yellow Dianthus, 
Fringed Gentian, Glory Lily, Hardy Agave, 
Pitcher Plant, Silver Violet. And BULBS, 
““*hard-to-find’’ kinds in wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, sea- 
sons, habits and requirements; just those 
| quirks of information that hide so stub- 
bornly when wanted most. You will need 
the catalog as a rigidly accurate work of 
reference; you will read it because it is 
humanly. individually, interesting. Sent 
gladly on request to Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Seed-grower 


Merchantville New Jersey 





New Columbine CRIMSON STAR 


Unquestionably the world’s finest long spurred red 
Columbine, Rich blood Crimson with white center 
glorified by yellow stamens. <A sensation for sturdiness 
and free flowering qualities. Plant it in quantity to 
glorify your June garden. Strong 2 year field plants 
5 for $1.00 10 for $1.85 25 for $4.25 
A hundred other Bargains listed in our spring list of 
Hardy Phiox, Lilies, Hemerocal!is, and Perennials. 
Write for your copy today. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS, Faribault, Minn. 











WATER LILIES 


California-Grown Hardy Water Lilies 
Guaranteed to grow. Free packing and postage 
anywhere —save 25° to 50%. Gift pool plants with 
every order. FREE 1938 Colored Catalog. 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
HYNES, Dept. D CALIFORNIA 


DAHLIAS — GLADIOLUS 


Finest varieties, 
in our big new 
best stock. 








described 
Prices low, 


accurately 
catalog. 
Send for your copy today. 


CARL SALBAC 640 Woodmont Ave. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Grow More Luxuriant Potted Plants 
OSMO WATERMATS 


elaced on saucers under the pots, wick water up 
thru the roots, thoroughly irrigating the soil. Get 
more blossoms, better foliage, this practical way. 
At your dealer’s, or send $1.00 for assortment of 
3 mats and saucers ($1.15 West of Mississippi). 


THE OSMO GARDEN CO. 
Dept. 38, 229 North 63rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE SECRET OF 
BETTER FRUITaxndFLOWERS 





It's fun to prune with these easier, 
smoother cutting pruners. They cut 

perfectly, without tearing or pinching bark. Beautiful 
chrome finish, comfortable non-pinching handles .. . 
No. 119 (8” size, cuts *,” branches) $2.00 —No. 118 (Ladies 
size, cuts '»” branches) $1.50—at 
your dealers or sent direct, post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. Free 
circular. 











secatts oF 
success @ 


FREE! With each pruner we give you 
this 40 page book telling you how, when, 
what to prune—For book only send 10c. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
51 MAIN ST., OAKVILLE. CONN. 
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Winter Protection 


(Continued from page 12) 


Another statement which is frequently 
seen in books on gardening is to the effect 
that the object of a mulch is to keep the 
plant frozen until late in the spring. 
Actual tests, however, have shown that 
the soil invariably thaws after the mulch 
is applied almost regardless of the out- 
side temperature. No significant differ- 
ence in the time of growth starting in 
the spring was noted between mulched 
plants and the controls which were not 
mulehed. They both started growth at 
about the time. If anything, the 
mulched slightly retarded. 
This may be due to several factors, but 
the exact 
lished. 


same 
plants are 


cause has not yet been estab- 


DOES IT PAY? 


The main question in winter protee- 
tion is whether or not it pays from the 
viewpoint of the gardener. Many people 
do not like to muleh their gardens be- 
cause of the labor involved and the fact 
that they usually get an increase in weeds 
the following year. This question has 
been pretty well answered by the experi- 
ments at the Cornell Test Gardens. 
With the most rugged and very hardiest 
of the perennials, such as Peonies, Phlex, 
Michaelmas Daisies, and plants of that 
type, it does not pay to mulch wmless pos- 
sibly to prevent heaving. 
possible to: detect any 
provement in growth or 
lowing year whether this 
were mulched or not. 

With the hardy and 
plants, and particularly the rock garden 
plants, it definitely does pay to give win- 
ter protection. Even though many of the 
species will survive without any protee- 
tion, it has been found that if they are 
mulehed, they make much better growth 
the following season. Apparently these 
plants are rather seriously weakened by 
winter conditions even though they are 
not actually killed. With the average run 


It has been im- 
significant im- 
quality the fol- 
group of plants 


less vigorous 


| of garden species, there is usually much 


less loss of plants during the winter if a 
proper mulehing program is followed. 
This in itself is a good practical reason 
for the use of winter protection. 


What does he plant who plants a 
tree? 

He plants a friend of sun and sky; 

He plants the flag of breezes free; 

The shaft of beauty towering high; 

He plants a home to heaven anigh 

For song and mother-croon of 


bird 
In hushed and happy twilight 
heard— 


The treble of heaven’s harmony,— 
These things he plants who plants a 
tree. 
The Century 
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Even difficult cuttings from plants, shrubs, trees root 
easily, quickly when Auxilin treated. (See photo- 
graph of American Holly rooted in 6 weeks.) You get 
more, larger, healthier, sturdier roots. Less disease. 
Faster maturity, earlier flowering, more profuse 
blooming—than from seed. No special skill or equip- 
ment needed. With graduated phial and full directions. 
NOW ON SALE at department stores, 

A 1 X | L | y your local seed and hardware stores, or 
send 50c for 1/6 oz. bottle (will treat up 

to 600 cuttings) sent postpaid. Write to 

Dept. FG-5 PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CorP., Orange, 
New Jersey, or CHEMICALS LIMITED, Montreal, Canada 


MS 


Over fifty Mum 








/ Varieties and _ Bar- 
gains in our new Catalog. 
Here’s a _ sample: Popular 


Pink Cushion Mum—Just imagine 
the beauty of a big mound of 600 : 
beautiful pink blooms to a plant. A hardy variety which 
will bloom freely the first year. 30c each. 6 for $i 
if ordered from this ad. Free catalog. i ‘ 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO. Box F Springfield, Ohio 


Succeed in Landscaping 
Send For FREE Catalog on Landscape Gardening 


Gives full details about this profitable 
ne 
4 








career. Successful graduates earned while 
they learned by mail, make up to $100 

a week. Field uncrowded; open to men. 

women. Write today. 

American Landscape School 

518 Plymouth Bldg. DES MOINES, IA. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00: 









AMADOR MISS EDITH ROWE 
BLUE DANUBE PELEGRINA 

BETTY CO-ED POLAR ICE 
ELKHART SALBACH’S PINK 


JEAN DU TAILLES VANITY FAIR 
MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 


Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 
Send for New 1938 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Finest TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
in... and DELPHINIUMS 


Including our own outstanding new 
creations. Write today for attractive, 
illustrated catalog. 
Vetterle and Reinelt Hybridizing Gardens 
Capitola Calif. 











. My 


A “Beauty Pageant” in your Garden! 


Any one can “plant a garden.” But to make 


your garden a veritable “beauty pageant” — d 
filled with flowers and vegetables eager to 
grow—to respond to your loving care with 
gorgeous splendor—you need seeds, plants, 
bulbs expertly propagated from the finest 


strains and specimens. 
Dreer has a whole century of experience in 
rearing and selecting the best of everything 
for the garden. When thinking of what to 
plant, decide first on where to buy. Dreer prod- 
ucts are dependable; quality 
unmistakable; prices reason- 
able. Many new flowers, rare 
novelties, special values in 


DREER’S 


""Hundredth Anniversary" 


GARDEN BOOK 


FREE conten or pesc-cora 


HENRY A. DREER, 171 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 

Please send me your ‘‘Hundredth Anniversary”’ 
Garden Book—your complete 1938 catalog of 
quality Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and gardening hints. 
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QUEENS BOUQUET: 


3 packets mixed 25‘ postpaid 


Colorful -; 









Different. Exquisite. ‘“‘Queen’s 
Bouquet”’ is a small, round im 
bricated Aster in a variety of 
unusual colors, as modern as 
tomorrow. Dwarf, early bloom- 
er—often twenty to a plant 
One pkt. makes six ft. border. 

Mixed, Postpaid, 3 Pkts. 25¢ 


NEW GARDEN BOOK FREE/ 


America’s most complete list of SEEDS : SHRUBS 
seeds, shrubs, trees and flowers. EES 
Profusely illustrated. Many in 
full color. Surprisingly low 
prices. Write today for your 
copy—FREE. 


The STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 594 Established 185 Painesville, Ohio 


NEW KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A boon to 





A new race of ironclad hardiness. 
northern gardens; equally good in the south 
Superb pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or 
garden display. Blooms extremely frost resistant. 
4 named sorts. $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. 


pronouncing over 1000 hardy plant names 


3 m E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room Bil 
m SPOKANE, WAS 
° URSERIES 


Catalog free, 















World-famed-six favorite varieties— 
scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
cream-pink, blue, lavender, a 10c-pkt. 
of seeds of each, all 6 postpaid for25e! 
Or, send just 10cfor the Burpee Blend, 
a large pkt. of all finecolors mixed. 
Ruffled Sweet Peas, largest, most 
exquisite,from Burpee’sF loradale 
Farms-—9 pkts., 9 colors—crimson, 
cerise, salmon-cerise, rose, white, 
rimrose,cream-pink, ~~ blue 

re boalue $1.70), all 9 Pkts. for $1, 
(liar Seed Catalog free—low prices. 
A6coLors ““Burpee’s Seeds Grow” 





Philadelphia 


304 Burpee Buildings, 





HIN KADE 
GARDEN 
ow 57. Vee Xe) 5: 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











A TREAT FOR 
GARDEN FANS! 


@ The most fascinating 
Dreer Catalog ever 
printed! Contains 
everything for making 
your garden a colorful ‘'beauty 
pageant." Commemorates a century 
of Dreer service to gardeners who want 
the best in flower and vegetable Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs at reasonable prices. 
Send at once — use this coupon. 
HENRY A. DREER, 172 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

Send me Dreer’s ‘‘Hundredth Anniversary’’ Gar- 
den Book—your complete new Catalog of flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Plants and Buibs. 
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Our Texas Letter 


KOLKWITZIA — TULIPS — 


3ERMUDA GRASS 


APPY NEW YEAR! HAPPY NEW 
H YEAR to everybody! 


BLOOMING OF 


I wish you all 

the good things you can carry and all 
the blessings you can enjoy. Wouldn’t it be 
great if every hope for the happiness of 
others could come true right away? Some- 
thing like when kings of olden days used 
to say, “Off with his head,” and it happened. 
Just like that you know. This would then 
be the happiest world. 

So this is January—January in the South- 
land and Mr. Barron says I must tell 
people what to do in gardening. How can 
I do that when gardens are still gay with 
color and the glorious Poinsettia is flaming 


on every lawn? The South laughs at 
gardening orders in January. If there is 


any beginning for Spring bloom she has 
done that already. 
But I can give praise and I do for those 


wonderful mounds of bloom that an im- 
mense washtub could not cover — the 
Azaleamum. Thousands of blossoms tell 


skill with 
Chrysanthe- 


the admirer of the horticulturist’s 
the fall-blooming beauty, the 
mum, 

Mine are pink and white and red and 
yellow (or bronze) and remind one of 
great bouquets set on the ground. The red 
is very different from the other three, the 
blossoms being size of a nickel and thous- 
ands of them so close the mound seems a 
continuous mass. 

This summer [I visited a lady in Houston 
whose garden has every shrub and flower I 
could name. She was grieving that her 
Kolkwitzia (Beauty-kush) had not bloomed 
in the four years she had had it and another 
lady told me she had one for seven years 
without a bloom. I wondered why this 
is as it is said to be a good bloomer. 
{This shrub if raised from seed _ re- 
quires a little age, apparently. But I 
have had plants from cuttings flower when 
quite small, only two years old. It blooms 
profusely in my garden every year. Perhaps 
it needs a definite “rest” period that it gets 
in a eold elimate.—Editor] 


Southern gardeners use peat moss to 
muleh and keep down weeds and _ grass. 


Gardens using it seem especially free of 
oobjectionable growth. I marveled at the 
size of a Chinese Wisteria coovering a patio 
80x 40 feet and with diameter at base of 
five inches. Must have been years and years 
old. 

There is one bulb that should be tried 
again although many have failed with them 
and that is the Tulip, all types. One kind 
may grow where others fail. The Cottage 
or May-blooming Tulips may do well as 
they bloom so early. The Darwins and 
Parrots are the most showy. In large beds 
they are a sight not soon forgotten. It is 
bad that the breaking (or rectifying) 
of the Breeder Tulip sends the bulb to the 
fire to be destroyed because of a virus 
disease that infects the soil and so spreads. 
The garden clubs of Texas are doing a 


too 


praiseworthy thing in beautifying the es- 
plinades and highways with shrubs and 
flowers. Mrs. Allen B. Hannay of Houston 
is Program Chairman of this Federation. 


Ilundreds of packets of seed of the adorable 
state flower, the Bluebonnet, were planted 
on the sloping banks of the bayou last year 
but much of this work undone through 
the bayou going on a rampage later on. 
Hlowever, you cannot defeat a garden elub. 

I am much against the use of very 
gressive, coarse kind of Bermuda grass to 
cover the space under shade trees where 
other grasses will not grow. On Bermuda- 
set lawns this gass is a despised pest. It 
will “take” the lawn completely and is hard 


was 


ag 
ag 


to mow. Every start of it should be aug 
out at once as a more determined destroyer 
of lawn beauty I have yet to see. Well, 
here’s hoping the groundhog will not see 
his shadow in February and that we'll have 
an early Spring. 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 


Analyze Your Miniatures ' 
(Continued from page 21) 


entries at a flower show last fall was made 
in a triangular amethyst glass salt cellar. 
A few stunted sprays of Celosia made a 
sail-shaped design that was of real line, 
as well as color, interest. 

Examination of some of the entries in 
last September’s Rockville Center (New 
York) show will bring out some points 
that will be useful to miniature enthu- 
siasts. Let us look first at the prize 
winners. A diminutive eut glass perfume 
bottle, squat enough to give a feeling of 
solidity to the base, had its triangular 
form repeated in a Sweetheart Rose, buds 
and foliage. The double triangle form 
was most pleasing, the simplicity and 
vareful design merited its blue ribbon. 

In the second prize-winning exhibit, 
Sea Lavender (Statice), Salvia and a 
minute Rose bud gave an_ interesting 
variety of forms. The compact spikes of 
Salvia were nicely balanced by the 
greater spread of the open sprays of the 
statice. The Rose bud gave a _ strong 
aecent at the right place to complete the 
balance. 


In the other photograph, we may note 
that the first arrangement showed an 
interesting color combination. The 


magenta and white of the Rhodanthe and 
the blue of the Ageratum were repeated 
from the rich colors of the dwarf vase. 
Passing over the next two miniatures 
(the blue and red ribbon winners), 
find a basket bearing Ageratum and tiny 
Marigolds. Here again we find easy bal- 
ance and a pleasing combination of flower 
forms. Perhaps the flowers used were a 
little inadequate in quantity—the 
seems to overpower the flowers. 

Candytuft was the featured flower in 
the fifth vase in the line-up illustrated. 
The Ageratum and diminutive Marigolds 
were not strong enough, despite their 
eolor, to give sufficient balance to the 
grouping. 

The tall silver vase next in line (tall 
despite its mere three inches of height) 
was out of all proportion to the plant 
material it carried. If the Begonia blos- 
soms, the Lobelias and the wee Michael- 
mas Daisies had been twice as tall as 
they were, and the vase half its height, 
the balanee would have been much better. 

In the last arrangement, we find a 
preponderance of container. The blue 
glass bowl was overwhelmingly heavy for 
its eargo of pale pink Tom Thumb Zinnias 
and white Browallia. Here we feel that 
the flowers have been crowded into the 
container rather than that they spring 
from it. 


we 


basket 
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TANK 
FARMING 


THE 
WONDER of the AGE 


Tomato plants 25 ft. high 
—tobacco plants 20 ft.— 
flowers growing in super 
abundance! Sounds like a 
dream but these and other 7 
results, just as sensational, 

are being produced by the new method of grow- 
ing without soil. 

It’s fun—no spading, no hoeing, no weeds to pull 
—garden excitement galore without hard back- 
breaking labor. 

Now, you too, can grow plants this way, all year 
round, in season and out. 

Send today for sufficient Shur-Gro Solution for 
one season, with easy directions how 
to make a tank and grow giant crops 
in small space. 


SHUR-GRO FERTILIZER CORP. 
821-K Locust Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 














FLOWER OF THE SOUTH 


These beautiful plants with their attractive foliage and 


beautiful flowers make ideal gifts. Write for free catalog. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Augusta, Ga. 


8 PACKETS FLOWER SEED 50c 


Aster; Cockscomb, Cornflower, Calendula, 
Larkspur, Poppy, Snapdragon and Zinnia 
Postpaid. Seed carefully selected. Send 50c 
today. Free illustrated catalog listing over 1500 
varieties of alpine, perennial and annual flowers. 

1938 All-America Winners. 


Box 910F 





Painesville, Ohio 





HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Big new 128-Page FREE Catalog 
ee ready; write for your copy. Shows 
greatest variety of hardy north- 
B ern-gr gow, y peo tested 
argains! BULBS. SHRUBS, 
ERY STOCK: 
Field Seeds, 99%-plus m... poten oth and re- 
cleaned. For tops! in cro a ay big sizes 
experience. SAMPLE BARGAIN: Send % cents for 
30-foot row of Salzer’s 3-way tested Sweet Peas, Zin- 
nias, or Pansies—3 for 25 cents—ALL POSTPAID. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. | 


70th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 









A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
of Fine Gladioli 


Growers 














GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


Anywhere @ Winter or Summer 


Our tanks and chemicals are stand- 
ard in schools and colleges. 


Season’s supply of chemicals with 
directions $2.50 postpaid. 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 
Berkeley, Calif. 








The flower show schedules give the out- 
side limits for the height of their minia- 
ture classes. These limits must be strictly 
observed. Whether only flowers that are 
true miniatures may be used has always 
been a moot question. If the schedule 
ealls for such flowers, of course it must 
be followed. But it is my feeling that a 
pleasing combination of flowers that are 
sufficiently small may be used, regardless 
of whether they are naturally small 
growers or have been stunted in growth. 

The following scale may be used to 
judge whether your miniatures at home 
are well made, as well as for show 
judging: 


MINIATURE ARRANGEMENTS 


Distinction and originality......... 25 

Color combination. .......csccesse 20 

Proportion and balanee............ 20 

| Relation of receptacle............. 15 
| Suitabilitv of combination of 

DE Binccewsd owonmeowewwnwe 10 

GEL ine ss 4% 4-000 28 00ese000s 10 





Looks at Books 


(Continued from page 24) 


or less formal treatment, the points em- 
phasized throughout the book are espe- 
cially apropos here. 


Though the volume is written to be 
of use to those who do things themselves 
at a minimum of expense, it is so beauti- 
fully planned, illustrated and _ printed, 
that the reader, rich or poor, can hardly 
fail to be inspired to successful acecom- 
plishment. The garden maker who pos- 
sesses the “Practical Book of Garden 
Structure and Design” will have in his 
hands material to help him produce a 
garden of real distinction. The now 
familiar phrase “Orchids on your budget” 
occurs to this reviewer after an hour spent 
with it. Quite wisely, however, the illustra- 
tions are in no instance of commonplace, 
mediocre or “cheap” appearance. Each 
one is a veritable orchid. Mellow and time- 
softened perfection alone is good enough. 
And how right the authors are to realize 
that energy, vision and understanding are 
the attributes needed to make lovely 
gardens rather than mere dollars and 
cents. We have all observed with amused 
horror the landscaped atrocities of the 
unintelligent noveau riche, but Mr. Eber- 
laine and Mr. Hubbard bring home to us 
that pleasant knowledge which resides 
in each potential artist: that good taste 
and determination can create real beauty, 
even on a slim budget. 





Changes of Address 


Subscribers are recuested to revort new 
addresses to seach us at Albanv, N. Y., not 
later than the 15th of the month. This will 
enable us to make the chance on our mail- 
ing stencils Prior to addressing wrappers for 
the current issue. Be sure to send vour “old 
address” as well as your new one. The Post 
Office will not forward second class matter if 
undeliverable because of incorrect address. 


Circulation Department 


FLOWER GROWER Albany, N. Y. 
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- Cemeleee catalog with 
20 pages of beautiful color grocer 
tions of rare Seeds, Bulbs and Plants— 
many introduced by us for the first time. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Stim 6 alter 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F New York 














Planting Guide Free 


If interested in making your home grounds 
more beautiful or your orchard more fruit- 
ful, you need our 48 page Planting Guide 
listing and defining more than 800 varieties 
of Fruits and Ornamentals. It tells you 
what to plant and how to plant 


WAYNESBORO NURS SERIES » INC. 


Waynesboro - Virginia 








Make an the —_ = 
’ , your garden ur new boo 
tells how. Our long fist of 


best varieties is ‘“‘POPULAR- 
ITY TESTED” (picked by 
visitors at our ‘‘Mum’”’ show). 
Read about our Garden Bilue- 
berries, 
Day Tree and new, 
rare hardy perennials 
shrubs. A postal brings free 
copy and new low prices. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS & 
NURSERIES 
Box 218, Hartferd. Mich. 


Destroy Moles 
THIS EASY WAY 


MOLOGEN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
An efficient powder. Non-poisonous to 
pets, soil, or grass. Rids your lawn of 
moles in 2 to 3 days. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: ¥/2-lb. can 50c; ll lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
( Established 1897) 
Dept. F 37th and Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 





GUIDE 
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My Glad Catalog 


is out. This catalog of 76 intensely in- 

teresting pages contains color plates, | 
half-tone pictures, lots of information 

about glads including many new ones 

and most of the best varieties on the 

market. And the various varieties are 

described honestly giving my own per- 

sonal opinion about them and not 

lauded to the skies just to sell them. 

I believe it is one of the finest glad 

catalogs ever published. If this cata- 

log doesn’t get you interested in glads 

you are pretty near hopeless as a | 
gladiolus prospect. If you are not 

raising glads you don’t know what 

fun you are missing. 

A copy is waiting for you. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer Gove 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


NEW MINIATURE DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


Unwin’s famous miniature Dahlias, the sensa- 
tional new border plant. Double and semi- 
double flowers in exquisite pastel shades on com- 


BOX 45 





pact plants 2’ tall from midsummer till frost. 
Generous pkt. seed, 25e. , 
Send for free plant and seed catalog listing over 1000 


hardy plants—it pronounces names 
= m E. 10! Sharp Ave., Room 213 
ROUT ies ees 
NURSERIES 


. | KRIDER’S “Glories 
| Of The Garden” 


ISSUED TWICE YEARLY 





Contains all the newest things for your garden. 
Sent FREE to garden lovers upon receipt of 
name and address. Issue limited; write today. 


FREE KRIDER wie es 








@ 1938 NOVELTY PARADE 


| 
@ Read first-hand and authentic descrip- 
| tions of new favorites for your gardens in 
Raymond E. Smith’s ‘Flower Novelties for 
1938,”’ in 
| deners’ 





the January issue of the Gar- 


Chronicle. Illustrated. 


| @ 25c a copy. Write for yours today. 
| Better still, send in your trial subscription. 


Trial Offer—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Ave. New York City 





1938 SPRING PLANTING 


GUIDE AND FLOWER CATALOG 


Just off the press. Contains complete infor 
mation and gorgeous natural-color illustrations 
of seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy plants of unusual 
merit. Many worthwhile novelties Offered FREE by 
American Branch of world-famous Dutch Bulb Grower. 
Send a penny posteard today for your copy 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 22 Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


From Grower Direct to Consumer 























nt Dahlia-Flowered 
blooms,5 inches across,2 inches thick, 
Sturdy 3-ft. plants. 4 favorite colors, 
Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose 
~ —a 15c-Packet of seeds of each, all for 10e 
postpaid to you. Send dime today! 
Sy Burpee's Seed Catalog free-144 pages—over 
L204 100 pictures in color, a valuable guide to every 
. Pam tiower and vegetable worth 
. growing. Guaranteed 
seeds. Low prices, 






W, ATLEE BURPEE CO 
309 Burpee Buildings, 


“ Hortology ” 


AS A METHOD OF CHARACTER DIVINATION 


FRED EDMUNDS, (Oregon) 


WINTER landscape, as_ viewed 

from the window of a warm snug 

room, inclines the gardener more 
to mental, than physical activity. Inspira- 
tions, which sometimes develop into well- 
laid plans, are often an accompaniment 
of blustering weather. The body may be 
content to enjoy fireside comfort, but 
the spirit is quite apt to step forth for 
a stroll into next summer’s sunshine, or 
perhaps to back-track down some flower 
strewn garden path of memory. 

Did any one ever stop to think how 
much a garden expresses the character 
and individuality of its occupant? Let’s 
establish a new, pseudo-science. Call it 
“Hortology,” until someone hits upon a 
better name. 

Those who have delved into the mys- 
teries of phrenology, seem quite positive 
about telling character from the shape 
and bumps upon the head. Others read 
it as surely in the palms of the hand and 
throw in a bit of fortune-telling, for 
good measure. Nor is the art. new— 
“length of days are in thy right hand, 
riches and honor in thy left,” was written 
long ago. We also have graphology, 
physiognomy and whatnot—all purport- 
ing to be the royal road to divination of 
character. 

Have you not sometimes passed a 
garden, hesitated a moment, until decorous 
rules of convention took you firmly by 
the coat collar, to start you on your 
way again? It is not a sixth sense—just 
“Hortology,” which tells you that some- 
one lives there, worth knowing. Another 
garden merely gives you the fidgets, as 
vou hasten by—shrubs, trees, plants, 
dotted everywhere. No need to ring the 
doorbell, to verify your suspicions. 

Certain types of gardens also belong 
to definite national eras. The pomp of 
Rome was well reflected in its gardens 
and did not the iron deer upon our lawns 
of yesterday, run true to form? How 
well they expressed the golden age of the 
parvenu—with opulence and ostentation, 
the key-note of good landseaping; when 
lifetimes meant coneentrated aecumula- 
tion—to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else that goes with it. 

Not far from where I live today, is a 
giant tin can faetory. It is of terracotta 
brick, built in a gorgeous setting of green 
lawns, shrubs and flowers. How different 
from the utilitarian aspect of such a 
plant, as viewed in that iron deer age of 
yesterday. How different also its owner’s 
culture—seeking the finer things in life— 
along with its profits and perhaps un- 
consciously “saying it with gardens.” 

My first divination of character, from 
looking at a garden, dates back (I hate 
to say how far) to when I was less than 
four years old. It was the first great 
adventure. I ran away from home—not 
with premeditation, nor malice afore- 
thought—the garden gate was open and 





the wide world beckoned. This, being 
a story of gardens, details may be 
skipped. A child lost, soon becomes 


frantic. There is the casual indifference 
of strangers, the dire perils, his imagina- 
tion conjures forth, streets, hard pave- 
ments, lumbering traffie—his world gone 
stark mad. 

At last, a garden with its neat little 
fence, came in sight. Pinks, Hollyhocks, 
Sweet Williams; a little white latticed 
summer-house and a smooth green lawn. 
Surely real home folks, if not white 
robed angels must live there. A little old 
lady, with snow white hair, busy snipping 
flowers, looked up and smiled and in no 
time at all, the lost child was inside the 
gate, pouring his troubles into her lap. 
I never saw the little old lady after that 
great day, but know now (since delving 
into “Hortology”) that she and _ her 
garden were perfect mates. A look at one, 
portrayed the other. 

Someone arises, to throw a monkey 
wrench in my “Hortology.” How about 
the home owner, who leaves the making 
of his garden to his “landscape man?” 
I brush this aside, for once upon a time, 
I was a landscape man myself. It is 
axiomatic, with them, to first find out 
the type, character and taste of the 
prospective client and then build the job 
to match. Why, the thing works both 
ways, backwards or forwards — “Hor- 
tology” in reverse. 

Far be it from me to be-little, or decry 
the professional skill of the landseape 
architect, nor the laws of landscaping, 
which, like those of the Medes and 
Persians — “altereth not.” Nor would I 
uphold the plan-less, form-less amateur 
garden, which, like Topsy — “just 
crowed.” The former, however, is in- 
complete without the personal touch. It 
must and should retain some distinguish- 
ing marks of its owner’s individuality. 
The haphazard garden, on the other hand 
may profit by some basic plan and at 
least a dash of professional artistry. 
Happy mediums are the ideal objectives. 
Yet, if I had to choose between the two 
extremes; it would have to be the garden 
which, with all its faults, reflected per- 
sonality — for without, my new science 
of “Hortology,” would have no chance 
to prove itself. 
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Inside the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. Esson 

N the great outdoors, at any rate in the 

Eastern States, plant life is fast asleep. 
If the weather is inviting enough to wander 
afield, possibly to dig up and bring indoors 
a pot or two of forcing bulbs, how glad is 
the gardener to return to his little green- 
house where he enjoys a perennial growing 
season. Nothing seems to be alive out of 
doors, except perhaps such pilgrims of the 
night as the Witchhazel or the Bare- 
stemmed Jasmine. 

Here, inside, it is different. His Christ- 
mas plants have given pleasure and at last 
there is space on the bench where much 
fresh prospecting may immediately be under 
way. 

It will not be too early to bring into a 
temperature of from 55-60 degrees some of 
the King Alfred Daffodils that were potted 
last September or October. If the tempera- 
ture is maintained at 60 degrees they will 
be in flower in from 24-26 days. This is, 
however, the earliest date at which your 
Trumpet Daffodils should be started, unless 
they are pre-cooled bulbs. In fact better 
results—more and stronger flowers—will he 
your reward when forcing is delayed for 
two or three weeks. 

I cannot think of anything in the way 
of seeds that would not be just as well 
and in fact better in the seed packet until 
February. 

It is not too early however, to plan for 
Easter. Roses in pots require from 12 to 
13 weeks at a night temperature of 60 
degrees, i.e., thirteen weeks will be required 
when Easter is early. This year Easter 
comes on April 17th, so that twelve weeks 
will suffice. By that time there will be so 
many bright sunny days that maturity will 
be hastened. They should already be es- 
tablished in the pots. By that I mean that 
if they were potted last Spring and have 
now roots and top growth developed, ready 
to respond to a growing temperature, they 
will be found to give much better results 
than plants that were lifted and potted last 
fall. Almost of a. certainty the latter will 
suffer from a check from which they must 
first recover before they can begin the real 
business of growing. Someone may well ask 
why they will suffer! The answer is that 
in the actual digging from the open ground, 
what can be called feeding roots will he 
broken or at any rate will have lost their 
contact with mother earth from which they 
found their source of livelihood. Further- 
more when the roots are exposed to the air 
for any length of time, important little 
roots that are the breadwinners of every 
plant, will have perished. These must be 
replaced before the real work of living can 
be started all over again. The same thine 
applies to all hard-wooded plants that one 
wishes to force into precocity. Varieties of 
Polyantha Roses are most popular for 
Easter flowering in pots. 

The flower most associated 
is of course the Easter Lily — Lilium 
longiflorum. There are several varieties. 
but the best one is known as Lilium harrisi. 
It has larger and more stately flowers than 
any of the others. If some of these are 
coming along, they should not be in a 
crowded position and should have access to 
all available light. Aphids are partial to 
these and will be found feeding on the 
youngest growth in the crown. It is seldom 
that water entirely dries from the tips of 
the leaves and as fumigation will cause 
injury to moist foliage, it is better to wash 
out the green fly by subjecting the plant to 
a force of water, either from a hosepipe or 
at the faucet. Six weeks at a temperature 
of 60 degrees are required from the date the 
buds show until the flowers open. 


with Easter 
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In January, ventilation is rather difficult 
to manage correctly. If possible, cold 
draughts should be avoided. Watering 
should be done early in the day. Generally 
speaking, tropical or such permanent or 
perennial plants as may be grown, require 
a rest at this time. They need but little 
water if the heating system is handled well. 
When watering, however, give a thorough 
soaking. Driblets may never reach the roots. 
If the greenhouse temperature is main- 
tained at 55-60 degrees at night, the path, 
under the bench, and between the pots 
should be moistened again in the evening, 
but be careful that the foliage is dry before 
nightfall. A house where Carnations or 
such annuals as Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, 
Clarkia, ete., are grown, should need no 
watering or damping after lunch time. 


Trees and the Drouth 


OTHING has suffered more from the 

prolonged drouth in the Mid-West as 
much as trees. Whole orchards have had 
to be cut down and fine shade trees have 
died. It is very hard to replace them since 
it is a fruitless task to keep them watered 
all summer only to lose them in the end. 
A fine shade tree growing near a building 
has sometimes been kept thriving by water- 
ing from the basement near which its roots 
extend. Some trees are topped and en- 
couraged to grow out again by fertilizing 
the roots. However, it is no use to fertilize 
without watering thoroughly as the only 
way plants can get food is by the roots 
absorbing food in a solution of water. The 
fertilizer must also be spread around the 
tree quite a distance from the trunk as well 
as near to it, since the rootlets reach out 
as far as the leaves extend, at least, or 
farther. Sometimes a ditch has been dug 
around the tree a distance from the trunk 
and water poured into the ditch in gener- 
ous amounts. And too, when it does rain, 
the ditch will fill up with water which 
eventually will reach the roots. 


OLDS... 
DOUBLE BALSAM 


‘Poor Mla ¢ Oxch td 


A> ia 
FREE SEED 800%, 


Weite Today.. FOR FREE SEED CATALOG, 


“BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


L.LOLDS SEED CO. 


DEPT. NO. KE) MADISON WISCONSIN 








Beautiful New Catalog now ready 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Helpful 
directions show how to succeed with aquatic 
REE plants. Contains everything for the 
Y jater Garden. Lowest prices for 
quality plants. Write for FREE copy 
today! (Canada 15c.) 


W* TRICKER #< 


\ Everything for the Water Garden 
8115 Brookside Ave. , 8173 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N.J. Independence, Ohio 


FREE ROSE BOOK 













Many of our finest trees planted in 42up EDITION, “Roses or New Casruz,” 
towns between the cement sidewalks and printed in exquisite colors, tells how 
the pavement are slowly dying because the to grow these roses, and me vd other 
at = as al EE . : flowers Gold mine of information. 
ral Ww e steé ot going dow ore é . ° 4 

n water instead of going down gradually Beginners ought not be without this book. Low 


to the roots, rushes off down the pavement 
in a torrent. 
(Mrs.) R. J. 


prices. Write for copy. It’s 


HELLER BROS. CO. FREE 
Box 145 New Castle, Ind. 


| Kill the Bugs*” Garden Hose] 


KEEPING PACE WITH THE DEMANDS OF MODERN PROGRESS—Now At Last—as with all 
new and modern inventions the saving of Time and Labor is achieved in this device of 


Modern Utility—The "SIMPLEX" GARDEN HOSE SPRAYER 
Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose - 


the Ghrayer without « Peer” 


DUNCOMBE, ( Minn.) 












- Effective - - Economical - - Rapid 





All Insecticides Made In Stick Form 


An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc.—without the labor 
and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, municipal parks, library 
grounds, greenhouses—no mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically perfected to 
stir or agitate the solution in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in correct propor- 
tions on objects to be sprayed. 


EXTRA EXTENSIONS WHEN NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES 
We supply the Old Reliable Insecticides recommended by Entomologists and Horti- 


culturists everywhere—NICOTINE for sucking insects of every kind—ARSENATE 
OF LEAD for eating insects—SULPHUR for dormant spraying to control fungus 


Qvtn 40, 
=... an 


S&S, wari = 


zt ahem diseases—Bordeaux for seasonal spraying to control mildew, rust, blackspot and 
Yecr\o fungus growth. These are made in stick form for use in the “SIMPLEX55 Garden 
Hose Sprayer with full instructions for their use... 


UNSOLICITED LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT—We reproduce herewith extracts from a few letters which are typical of 
hundreds of endorsements received: Mr, W. H. Tarvin, 1109 Cardinal Drive, Louisville, Ky., writes: You have a great 
prayer and I find it very convenient and satisfactory.’" Mrs. A. N. Bostwick, Harbor Beach, Mich., states in her 
letter: ‘‘Have had wonderful success with your sprayer outfit. It is invaluable for spraying evergreens. Many of my 
choisest trees were infested and I got almost immediate results with your Nicostick cartridge. One cartridge covers a 
sreat lot of trees.’ 

, Write for Information 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


A card in natural colors 
will be sent on request. 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 


7 


3 
er 


Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H. S. 
gardens at Wisley. 


$5 per packet 
200 seeds 
Only Address 


King's Mills House 


Wrexham, England 
rpee's 
» VEGETABLES 


For you to join in the fast-growing popular- 

ity of planting vegetable as well as flower 

seeds, and to try Burpee’s famous seeds, we will send 
you these five full-size 10c-packets for just 10c: 
Marglobe Tomato—round, bright red, solid, deli- 
cious.. Chantenay Carrot—bright orange flesh, 
tender, sweet. Detroit Dark Red Beet—delicious, 
fine-grained. Black seeded Simpson Lettuce — 
quick-growing, crisp. Searlet Globe Radish— 
world’s most popular. Send 

dime today, and enjoy their 
unsurpassed flavor. 


% 


— 
< Vv. ed 


















Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
free — every 
flower vegetable 
worth’ growing. 


Low prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO., 
308 Burpee Building Philadelphia 








Crosses of some 40 
varieties mostly color- 
ed on L. Formosanum. 
Some self Pollenized, 
others recrossed with 
other colors. So far 
10% have flowered 
and no colors. By 


Fairyland 

Crossed 

L l ] 1 e Ss Mendel’s law, 1 out 
of four should come 


red, pink, yellow or mottled, remainder white. 
Must move them to make way for next genera- 
tion. 
Bulbs around 12” free from disease 
100 for $2.00 © 1000 for $15.00 
Price’s early $3.00 per 100; Early hy- >} Prepaid 
brids $5.00 per 100 
Flowering size, disease free stock 
LESLIE WOODRIFF 
205 S. Inglewood Ave. Inglewood, Calif. 


diam., 











Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 4) 


Reversion of Rose Seedlings 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

HE FLoOwer GRowER still advances, a 

thing most pleasing. But, Senor, some- 
thing retrograded slightly in the “Queries 
and Answers Department.” 

In reply to the question, “Can a Rose 


seedling revert?”, it seems to be definitely 
stated that a seedling Rose is a fixed en- 
tity and can not revert to parent or other 


progenitor. If it is merely meant to lend 
assurance to the excellent lady that she 
need not fear to arise on dewy morn lest 


she find that all of her pink Roses have 
become yellow and the reds become sky-blue 
and fawn, no objection need be entered. 
They are not that loose on their hinges. 
But if the reply is meant literally, that a 
seedling Rose is in fact a fixed entity and 
that a seedling Rose can not revert, it 
naturally follows that the reply is in error. 


The plant world knows no fixed entities 
and a seedling Rose can revert—and some 


of them do so.—V. S. HILtock, 


-I don’t think there is any difference 
of thought between us on this revision mat- 
ter. We get lots of inquiries of this sort. 
People get the idea when a seedling plant 
develops and is different from its parent 
that it is a case of reversion. The discus- 
sion goes on merrily every season about 
Phlox, Gladiolus, Tulips, and everything 
else. I like your expression, “They are not 
that loose on their hinges.”—Eprror. 


(Texas) 


Soil Reaction Best for Roses 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
UPPLEMENTING the discussed data of 
late Dr. Nicolas and the lucid article 
by the gentleman from Alabama in your 
November issue, most practical Rose grow- 
ers will agree that: (1) the optimal range 
be between pH 6.0 to 7.5, most compatible 
with luxuriant growth of ‘soil bacteria; (2) 
that Roses tolerate soil reactions slightly 
acid pH 6.0 or slightly alkaline pH ‘4— 
the former being preferable; and (3) that 
the physical condition of the soil (friability 
and sufficiency of humus) be of equal im- 
port. Particularly, as newly planted Roses 
must not be overfed, hence chemical plant 
food is of little avail during the first year. 


But then, Dr. Nicolas stresses ‘deep 
trenching and _ old-fashioned manuring. 
On the other hand, the pink, 4-12-4 


inorganic fertilizer recommended last May 
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growth and full, 
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BATHE KEY TOA 


Here is a simple, new way to 
fill your garden with new beauty 
this year! No extra work, noextra 
cost. Just follow the new way shown in 

“The Key to a Beautiful Garden.’ 
80-page book shows you how to plan 
and plant for finest results both in plant 
rich blooming. Espe- 
cially written at great cost by Alfred C. 
Hottes, nationally known expert, editor 
and author of many best sellers on 


Easily worth one dollar, but to obtain 
the names of real flower lovers to receive 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, BOX 2587, “THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
| 1 1 enclose ahh al or stamps) for which send me a copy of the new 80- | 


cauligul 


GARDEN! 


our free, new Book of Garden Beauty, 
we offer it to you for only 10c, with this 
promise: Read it, and if you don’t feel 
it’s worth at least one dollar to you, 
return it and get your money back! 

Transform your garden to a spot of 
unusual beauty following Hottes’ new 
way. Hear friends and neighbors admire 
and envy you—yet it costs no more than 
an ordinary garden! Use the coupon be- 
low to get this 80-page, dollar-value book 
for only 10c (for Canada, 25c). But the 
supply is limited. To avoid disa sonpeies 
ment, you must send for it AT ONCE! 


* This 


“The Key to a Beautiful Garden.’ 
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by Dr. Nicolas (likewise, fervently and 
exclusively, in his “Year in the Ros 
Garden”) happens to be quite acid in 


chemical reaction. So what? Roses tak 
it and tolerate it. 

Having to contend with the most arduous 
conditions for Rose growing (a N. Y. City 
backyard facing north, getting full sun 
barely six hours) duly tested soil acidi- 
ties in terms of pH, but found a liberal! 
supply of organic matter (clean dry and 
shredded cow manure, screened leaf mold 
from New Jersey, and the ubiquitous 
peat) by far more important. Of my 
twenty named Roses, to-day, Nov. 18, 1937, 
Mrs. Sam McGredy still presents the last 
blooms of the season, though shaded al] 
day. I found Amelia Earhart a_ healthy, 
prolific Rose of great form, which alone is 
bound is assure immortality to Lost Amelia, 
forever and a day.—E. M. Sora, (N. Y.) 


The Why of a Subscription Price 
To the 


I have not renewed my subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER because the price you 
ask for it I consider too high. If the price 
were $2.00 for two years, I would consider 
it reasonable, but $2.00 for one year is 
more than I feel disposed to pay.—Geo. W. 
Walker, (II1.) 


—It is so easy to buy national magazines 
on the newsstands for 10c that many read- 
ers, like yourself, wonder why THE FLOWER 
GROWER is priced at 25e per copy and $2.00 
a year. The answer is that the advertiser 
“pays the freight” on those other publica 
tions and you get your reading for 
than cost. The paper, printing and distri- 
bution of most national magazines cost the 
publisher much more than the 10c per copy 
or $1.00 a year the reader pays. Some- 
one else must make up the difference and 
that can only be the national general ad- 
vertiser who takes small or large space, 
black and white pages or inserts and covers 
in four colors 

In a specialized field like horticulture and 


Circulation Manager: 


less 


gardening, it’s a different story. You are 
interested in gardens and flowers. You 
would like to read a garden magazine 


regularly. There are not 
advertisers who ‘will pay $1,000, up for 
advertisements twelve months in the year 
to carry the deficit incurred in giving you 
a 25e product for 10c. Otherwise the cir- 
culation department must draw from the 


enough large 


advertising revenue to pay some of the 
publishing costs, so the reader is asked 


to pay a fair share of the cost of operating. 

THE FLOWER GROWER is now in its 23rd 
year. During this period, many other gar- 
den publications have sprung up only to 
fall by the way. A certain few which 
started as garden magazines are now in the 
“home” classification where you get a few 
garden articles sandwiched in among cook- 
ing recipes, child education, decorating. 
painting, and household furnishing mate- 
rial. 

While the one year rate on THE FLOWER 
GROWER is $2.00, you can make a substan- 


tial saving by subscribing for two ($3.00). 
three ($ 4.00) and four years ($5.00). In 
this way you will obtain THE FLOWER 


GrowER for 12%c or even lle per copy. 
We pass on to you this saving on renewal 
notices and subscription effort.—G. E. 


I had been a subscriber to THE FLOWER 
GROWER but felt that I could not afford to 
keep it up, and then I decided that I could 
not afford to do without it, so I have sent 
in my subscription. All the fault I find 
is lack of time to read it all. It is the 
best magazine I know of devoted to flowers. 
—Mary BEEcHER, (Ohio). 
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Seed Novelties of the Season 
(Continued from page 18) 


MARIGOLD GOLDEN 
W. Atlee Burpee Co.) 

PETUNIA BLUE GEM 
Sakata & Co., Japan ) 

ZINNIA NAVAJO MIXED 
Altee Burpee Co.) 

ASTER ENCHANTRESS, (Wilt-Resistant Im- 
proved Crego)—Recommended.  (Bodger 
Seeds, Ltd.) 


WEST— Recommended. 
Recommended. (T. 


tecommended. W. 


ASTER ILLUSION (Wilt-Resistant Giant 
Comet )—Recommended. (Bodger Seeds, 
Ltd.) 


MARIGOLD AMERICAN BEAUTY MIXED—Reec- 


ommended. (Waller-Franklin Seed Co.) 


VEGETABLE SEED DIVISION 


BEAN THE COMMODORE—Award of Merit. 
A splendid bush Kentucky Wonder type 
of green-podded snap bean. Produces long, 
round, stringless, fiberless pods with wine- 
eolored seeds when mature. (Zwaan & Van 
der Molen, Holland) 

SQUASH EARLY PROLIFIC STRAIGHTNECK— 
Award of Merit. Earlier and more pro- 


ductive than present strains of straight- 
neck Summer Squash. Smaller, less warted, 
much more uniform and of brighter color, 
being quite free from greenish tint. About 
a week earlier, it should be valuable for 
both home and market use. (Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co.) y 

SAVOY CABBAGE CHIEFTAIN—Award of 
Merit. A dandy early Savoy with crisp, 
large heads of good quality and long stand- 
ing character. Growth is uniform and it 
is recommended for both garden and spe- 
cialty commercial use. (Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co.) 

PEPPPER WINDSOR—Award of Merit. A 
good stock of very early Ruby King type. 


Recommended for northern short season 
sections as a drought resisting, thick 


fleshed, early Sweet Pepper. (L. C. Curtis, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion.) 

PEPPER ROCKY FORD—Special Mention. 
Large garden and commercial variety. 
Makes a large plant and is a prolific bearer 
of large rather thick walled, fairly uniform, 
sweet fruits, about 3 by 5 inches and square 
shouldered. Earlier than California Won- 
der and heavier than World Beaters, its 
parents. (D. V. Burrell Seed Growers Co.) 


BEET PERFECT MODEL—Special Mention. A 
Detroit type of deep globe shape. Skin and 
flesh very dark crimson with the faintest 
trace of zoning. Uniformly good size, shape 
and dark color throughout and tender eat- 
ing. Growth erect of medium height. For 
garden and commercial use. (Abraham 
Sluis, Ltd., Holland) 


CABBAGE SAUERKRAUT KING—Recom- 
mended. Commercial and garden use. ( Abra- 
ham Sluis, Ltd., Holland) 


TOMATO CARDINAL—Recommended, 
den and commercial use. 
Growers Inc.) 


Gar- 
(Associated Seed 


SPINACH DEL MONTE—Recommended, Gar- 
den and commercial use. (Zwaan & Van 
der Molen, Holland) 


TOMATO HARKNESS—Recommended. Gar- 
den and commercial use for northern terri- 
tory. (McFayden Seed Co., Can.) 


RADISH BILLIARD BALL—Recommended. 
Garden and commercial use. (N. V. Sluis 
en Groot, Holland) 


LETTUCE SPEARHEAD—Recommended,. Gar- 


den and commercial use. )W. Atlee Burpee 
Co.) 





New Miracle Flowers— Outstanding 1938 Seed Novelty 


RUSSELL LUPINS 





—‘‘Lupinus Polyphyllus 
out of all recognition. 
Never before have | seen 
such marvelous coloring, 
or been thrilled by such 
exotic blendings and 

have seen every ‘worth- 
while’ plant or race of 
plants introduced in the 
last forty years. 1! have 
seen nething to come 
within a mile of the new 
Russell Lupins. The Gold 
Medal was never more 
richly deserved.’’"—D. W. 
Simmons, Member of R. 
H. S. Floral Committee, 
in My Garden, London. 








—‘‘Sensational in  char- 
acter, will make a_ vast 
difference to horticulture 
for many years to come. 
Setting everybody in Hor- 
ticultural Halli te talking 
with such animation, that 
we got away to seek 
quietude and to think. 
The sight of the cut 
flowers was wonderful. 
We have much more to 
write about these plants.”’ 
—Amateur Gardening, 
London. 











—‘‘Something new in 
Lupins has burst upon 
The results 
have been astounding. 
Watch for these Lupins 
which will appear in the 
seed trade in 1938. Mar- 
velously brilliant bicolors, 
superb blends !’’—Leonard 
Barron, November, 1937, 
Flower Grower. 


the world. 














Awarded the Royal 
Horticultural Society 
Gold Medal! 


The First Time the Gold Medal 
has been Awarded to Lupins. 


$250.00 Offered for One Plant 
$25.00 for a Thimbleful of Seeds 


But none sold! 


Extraordinary colors; many new 
shades never before seen in Lupins, 
self blues, pinks, yellows, 
maroon, purples, etc. Bi-colors 
such as violet and white; blue and 
yellow; red and bronze; red and 
white; purple and cream; blue and 
white; yellow and orange; pink and 
white, etc., the standard one color, 
the keel another. 

Individual flowers above average 
upright standards of some 
being an inch across. The flower 
spike resembles a closely set, well 
rounded column of sweet peas; 
5 inches in diameter, 3 ft. or more 
in length; a mass of gorgeous color 
showing no stem. All flowers on 
spike open at one time from top to 
bottom. 

Awarded the coveted Gold Medal 
at the Cheltenham Flower Show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 
June, 1937, where the Russell Lupin 
display monopolized the attention 
of the audience. 

As supplies are limited and seeds 
selling fast, place orders promptly 
to avoid disappointment. 

Lupins grow from Iceland and 
Canada to our most southern states 
and from Maine to California. 


reds, 





size, 














Packets—12 seeds 25 cts. 50 seeds 65 cts. 


120 seeds $1.25. 250 seeds $2.50. 


WARNING! 


To be sure of obtaining genuine Russell Lupins, 
purchase only seeds in the growers’ original 
colored packets, containing the simple cultural 
directions and seeds of the originator, to insure 
success. 


Circulars on request. 


EDWARD C. VICK 


Representative for United States 


205 Elwood Ave., Newark, New Jersey 
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Gladiolus 
Classified Advertising Section WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control ir 


storage and during the growing season. 8-0z. Home Gar 
den Size $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY 
rere BR ies 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y 
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Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%%c per ISMENE CALATHINA (Peruvian Daffodil), An unusual] 8URD'S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is now ready to mail 























i : . lescribing new creations and quoting reasonable prices 

word for three or more consecutive insertions using same choice flowering bulb—Fifteen for $1.00 postpaid. rebate 2 — 3 Jashir n, New 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. FLOWEBLAND, Springfield, N. J. — send now for it. Howard Burd, Washington, € 

No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No —=—_— a —— = CEaw y's PF dy — cA 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH ae aia : see : rar 

WITH ORDER. Cactus GLADIOLI. All the best of European origin offered in 
ones —_ = . — our list which is free for the asking. J. HEEMSKERK ror 
eS = Pe esc ee CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. ttr 

Aquatics new species, exploration, ete. Recognized authority for - 

eight years. Fully illustrated. $1.00 six months. P. O. ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE special mixed selected mac 

ame : pais re -_ heme ree Sox 101, Pasadena, California. blooming size gladiolus bulbs one dollar postpaid LO0( 
WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for pools) and eerste mixed Gladiolus bulblets one dollar. Twelve Liatris ec! 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- Blazing Star or three Pitcher plants one dollar. Vernon —.. 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies, Free Catalog. Beldt’s ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no Goldsworthy, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. nis 
Aquarium—St. Louis; Mo. succulents, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box the 
=> —= = 1, Se ReRES pe _ YOU WANT BETTER GLADIOLUS than your neighbor oa 
ae Gai 7 eS er plant Cromwell’s Blue Ribbon Bulbs. List free. Crom < 
Aquatic and Rock Gardens Dahlias well Gladiolus Gardens, Route #1, Salem, Ohio. it 1 
’ Oo 
THREE BEAUTIFUL PITCHER PLANTS one dollar or GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS. Rinley.. Foxx, Stop THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1938. log 
twelve Winter-green or Cranberry plants or Liatris—Blazing Light, Son of Satan, Plumcocq, Freckles, Yellow Miss Bel- Copyrighted. Up to the minute information on curren mal 
Star for one dollap postpaid Vernon Goldsworthy, Wis gium, Mother Maytrott. 100 other late creations. GREU prize winners throughout the world. Collected authorita , 
consin Rapids, Wise BEL'S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. tive information on various formulas for disease and thrips adc 


prevention. Culture for prize blooms Flower arrangement 
: or - re s Societies. i SyI sium ratings. Importa- 
DAHLIA ROOTS 75c each — Adorable, Black Knight, Gladiolu ocieties. Varlous pe , : 





Baby Evergreens 






















































































Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, Mrs. Le Boutillier, $1.00 each. pas Banc yes ae ae on ieee 9 
ae —$_$_______— Clara Carder, Lord of Autumn, Masons Purple Beauty, EY ‘NS. Bedford Ohio ; ‘ z 
25 5 THREE. YEAR Colorado Blue Spruce $1.00. Five five Murphy’s Masterpiece, Miriam “Hopkins, Midwest Cham sinfearraiiot sapbesaisss vane oe “ 
vear same variety $1.00. Be‘h postpaid, Evergreen seeds pion, Youth, $1.25 each. Blue River, Garden Delight, = 
seedlings, transplants. Catalogue free. Ranscm Nursery, Margrace, Oakleigh Monarch, Major Bowes, California 100 MEDIUM SIZE Gladiolus bulbs, in 40 gorgeous colors. 
vies ; a : . Idol. Many others at reasonable prices. Lakewood Dahlia or, 6 Large Flowering Dahlias $1.00 postpaid. Write for 
Geneva, Ohio ~ ’ " 
i : ; Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. our many bargain list. Taylor Gardens, 165A West St., 
= _ . Ware. Mass. 
Bunenies DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Send for our bargain  — Ro 
——— || kt, tel ee Vee. EDWASS DAHIZA § WORLD'S REST GLADE. Rowill Fallu, Black Opal. Shit her 
ee - — | GARDENS, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. ley Temple, New Era, Joseph Haydn, Euldes, ———. S. " 

2 nusua varieties our soecielty s00klet o— Price list free KENNET M. JEALE, tEADING las 
describing over 200 varieties 354 Green Tree Flower SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near MASSACHUSETTS a 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa wholesale, Miss Ohio, Freckles, Milton Cross, Great __ —_ sp! 
= “3 _ seas a gg — M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount GLADIOLUS—The world’s finest, reds, blues, orchids, yel- gal 
Le gg eB BEGONIAS m ined — oe, aoe —_—,. are . lows and many other colors, a Sag = oe your Th 

nade diamete 75 yr doz to ” $1.00, * to P e ( » y size t Ss, F le an prena ic 
14” $1.50. 14” to 2” $2.00 prepaid, “Leslie Woodrift, Introducing SCARLET JERSEY BEAUTY. Description 3 45""'50 Iyulhs $1.45. Descriptive list free. HAWTHORN 
205 S Inclewood py Inglewood, Calif upon request. On Three Honor Rolls. Also general cata- pans WER GARDENS. GREEN BAY 71S. ca 
sda atte be a fore a stile logue containing bargains, collections. WOLFE DAHLIA FLOWER GARDENS, GREEN BAY, W he 
GARDENS, ther Michigar 
TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS—10 bulbs all different Sec te natienmerecerimpen, FO THR OMEN we citer 100 #1 ond 2 cient Batic 
: 00 — se grow 14 — a ree i ee hiniu ee ai ~ in fine mixture of named varieties erent ati fortes pli 
owers any different types and colors ustrated cata » lo “us Tr 2 s price, F SRLAND, Spring- J 
logue—Planting instructions. MILLIKEN NURSERIES, Delphiniums ig ge aa atcallaaliaadmins wl 
CUCAMONGA, CALIFORNIA. ‘ an 
calaiiasaaaa " DELPHINIUM SEED. Carefully selected from choice aaa ——____— = ss 
eer ate named varieties. Liberal package—50c. FLOWER ~ = ~ = 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Best, Double Variety $2.00 Dz. PAN: Springfield. N. <n of 
special mixture $1.00 dz., seed 6 colors $1.00. Achimene ——— —_—_______— Lilies Ss) 
tubers 15c ea. REDWOOD BEGONIA GARDEN, 1105 MASSIVE AND GORGEOUS florets, indescribable colors oj 
Madison Ave., Redwood City, California. including white. Mixed ‘‘Extravaganza’”’ package, $1.00; 3 — de 
—— - ———— ————— for $2.00. Briolumbia Delphiniums, 2221 Fernwood Road, LILIES, supplied free New York, duty paid. Our special 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. offer includes the newest acquisitions from all parts of su 
Bulbs 5 —— ee the world. Apply to: J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van tr 
ee ee Sena se Beutec and Berries Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 
WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG —Free, 32 page, full Nee N 
color catalog featuring the most desirable Tulip, Nar FRUIT TREES AND BERRY PLANTS . 
“iseus . , “ a rite - We cffer one of 
TOURGONDIEN Bios oe ae se apte now. VAN the most complete listings of new and tested improved Soil-less inten 
Z — - _ wiih sa acacia ee ; varieties of fruits and berries available. Millions of triple 
—— : ae inspected, hardy, well-rooted, thrifty trees and plants, eae 
CLIVIAS, Amaryllis, Hymenocallis, Pancratiums, Zephyr- grown under ideal soil and climatic conditions, backed by GROW BUMPER CROPS of vegetables and flowers in 
anthes, etc., all belong to Amaryllis Family, our specialty. 50 years production experience. Fruit and berry growing small space without soil. Season’s_ supply, _ directions 
Our free catalog is brief, concise, not illustrated but inter- are among the Nation’s best paying crops. It pays to $2 00. Booklet—25c. SHURGRO FERTILIZER CORP. 
esting. Tells “‘How to Grow Amaryllis.’’ Also lists Callas, plant Bountiful Ridge Grown trees and plants. Proved 821-A Locust, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Gladiolus, Iris and many others, CECIL HOUDYSHEL, best by test. Write for 1938 complete catalog. BOUNTI- 
Dept. F, La Verne, California. FUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Dept. 15, Princess Anne, Md. _— — —_—__— eS = B 
— ——— - —__—_—__ Special Offers fr 
Ww 
SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume. b 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. 0. 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. n 
W 
RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS—Milliken’s Giant Superba 
Strain—Large’ double flowers this season from all grades Ss] 
ot bulbs—40 #1 bulbs or 70 #2 bulbs, or 100 #3 bulbs ee 
$1 postpaid. Tilustrated catalogue. Planting instructions. I 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES, CUCAMONGA, CALIFORNIA. b 
GUARANTEED SECORATIVE RAINGOW iublan Comm Demet 
colored selected seed of this popular easy growing corn. . 
Liberal package 35c—-Four for $1.00 Postpaid. FLOWER ‘ 
True to Name LAND, Springfield, N. J d 











FREE Sample flower seeds with complete list offering } 
latest novelties, Large liberal packages only Te each. 
ee 


Santos, 386 Garson Ave., Rochester, 


7° * a%. . 
Beautiful New —m , 
a ANEMONE CORONARIA—Giant poppylike flowers in blue, 





red, white or lavender mixed. 40 #1 bulbs, or 70 #2 
K oO &§ | & bulbs, or 100 #3 bulbs for $1 postpaid. Tllustrated 1 
catalogue a, instructions. MILLIKEN NURSERIES 
These 3 new Roses—Portadown (Red), Helen CUCAMONGA, CALIFORNIA \ 
Fox (Yellow), Eulalia (Pink), have full buds on : 


long stems fine for cutting—a real special if ever 
there was one and a sample of the remarkable ~ o * 
values offered in the free Maloney Catalog » - 
: iy? b ° > 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, PERENNIALS, Ne ae Subse ribe rs 
VINES, HEDGES, DWARF FRUIT TREES 





YE TTTRETNIC : The regular mailing dates for the current 
FRI ITING AGE and STANDARD FRUIT TREES issue of FLOWER GROWER are the last 5 
in< a described fully in our new $ 
32-page book all in color. This book also gives Oe ee caer at oe tein 
you — instructions and other valuable in- received = p+ An within the first week in | 
formation, n ‘ 
oi a  « : each month with the current issue for that 
' This is our 54th year—and as we operate 400 month 
The Maloney Catalog Will acres, we are the oldest and largest mail order - ar 5 
nursery in New York State. We guarantee satis- “a apc apgnancne reaching | oy oe 
Be Sent Free On Request faction to every customer. So for better stock at = Ngee At —— 
less money, buy direct from the grower. number to be issued three weeks later. 


There is a vast amount of detail in handl- 


M A L 8] N E Y B R re) § N U R s E R Y el oO I N c inq a subscription list as large as FLOWER 
s . 5 s % 


GROWER’S and ample time must be allowed 
28 Main Street Dansville, New York 


to clear new subscriptions or renewals. 


Circulation Department 
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Bishop Suet Rack 


| HAVE all sorts of home-made suet 
baskets and racks hung around the 
rarden as well as a number of commercial 
products, but have nothing as handy or as 
the birds as the suet rack 
made by Welles L. Bishop, Meriden, Con- 
necticut. The latter is doubly true when 
his wild bird cakes are used instead of 
the ordinary suet. If you are a bird lover 
(and you should be if you have a garden) 
it will pay you to get Mr. Bishop’s cata- 
logue of bird houses and feeders. It gives 
many a suggestion for attracting birds in 
addition to an extensive list of accessories. 


Rock Tansy 


‘Oy would scarcely suspect a close re- 
lationship between the tiny Western 


Rock Tansy and the ubiquitous Tansy of 


herb gardens and roadsides. The latter 
has its uses, of course, but its habit of 


spreading from the root tells the experienced 
gardener to be careful where it is placed. 


The Rock Tansy, which is Tanacetum 
capitatum of botanists, is also a spreader, 
but in a rather restrained way. Correctly 
planted in a rock wall or rock garden, 
where it can run about, filling crevices 


and small pockets with its inch-high mats 
of lovely, silvery foliage, it is not apt to 
spread even fast enough to suit the gar- 
dener. An excellent plant, for a dry, 
sunny spot, that noted in the in- 
triguing catalogue of Andrews Rockmont 
Nursery, Boulder, Colorado. 


was 


Bittersweet 


OOD conservationists no longer sally 

forth in autumn to fill their cars with 
Bittersweet. Nor do they buy their stock 
from dealers unless they know how and 
where it was harvested. Rather than risk 
being a part of the force which is de- 
nuding our countryside of this showy plant, 
would it not be far better to devote a 
small part of the garden to its culture? 
That would be a three-way job, adding 
beauty to your landscape, as well as sup- 
plying material for Winter bouquets, while, 


at the same time, discouraging further 
depletion of natural plantings. Springhill 
Nurseries, Dept. F., Tippecanoe City, 


Ohio, have two-year old plants, which they 


say will bear fruits next fall, that they 
ire selling at a very moderate price. Why 


not have them enough stock for 


your requirements next spring? 


reserve 


Dual-purpose Nut Trees 


:* is encouraging to notice the ever in- 
creasing interest that is being shown in 
nut culture. There is a plant in that class 
for almost every garden purpose from the 
low, shrubby growth of the Filbert to the 
stately Hickory and Walnut—plants not 


only of great ornamental value but of 
economic worth as well. We have a few 


enthusiasts to thank for keeping alive this 
interest in nut trees and, while we have 
been dreaming, they have accumulated a 
number of improved varieties. A leader 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


in that sphere of activities has been and 
is Nut Tree Nurseries, Box 65-H, Downing- 
town, Pa. They have a price list of unusual 
varieties which they will gladly send upon 
request, but better yet send along twenty- 
(25) cents and receive an informative 
nut culture. 


five 
manual on 


Calendula Orange Fantasy 


HIS Calendula one of the 
most distinct breaks yet seen in Pot 
Marigolds and will no doubt be among the 
popular of 1938 novelties. 1 
not grown it yet, but saw it in one of the 
All-America _ trial 


represents 


most have 


grounds, where _ its 


orange flowers with light brown crests 
made one of the most attention-arresting 


spots in the garden. 
are not available these notes are 
written in late October, but no doubt seeds 
of this novelty will be carried by most 
seedsmen that use FLOWER GROWER space. 
It was raised and introduced by W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Philadelphia. 


The new catalogues 
when 


Star Roses 


FOU will not be particularly interested 
in planting Roses when these notes are 
read, but that offer of The Conard-Pyle Co., 
West Grove 408, Pennsylvania, on page 403 
of the September issue so intrigued me | 
simply have to direct attention to it while 
the matter is fresh in mind. When two 
superb like Soeur Therese, a semi- 
double with 25 soft gold petals edged with 
spots of carmine and Sweetbriar odor, and 
Condesa de Sastoga, a fully double flower of 
fifty petals, reddish copper inside and rich 
golden yellow outside, with a noticeable 
raspberry fragrance, may be had for one 


toses 


dollar, it constitutes Rose news of front- 
page importance. The advertisement does 


not say how long the offer remains open, but 
an inquiry to the above address will bring 
forth that information as well as 
America’s most beautiful Rose catalogues. 


one of 


A New Loosestrife 


ERE it not for the fact that Loose 

strifes are wanderers they would no 
doubt be more often used by gardeners. As 
matters stand it takes a really good variety 
to excite the experienced gardener. That 
excitation will surely come, though, from 
the ‘variety Crimson Dwarf, a 
Lythrum salicaria, which Bobbink and At- 
kins, Rutherford 25, New Jersey, list in 
their current catalogue. Growing to a 
height of three feet, according to the cata 
logue description, though it is than 
that in light soil, it produces long spikes of 
deep rose-red flowers throughout most of the 
summer. Good color, which is not always 
found in Loosestrifes, particularly in some 
of the reddish purple ones, 
pleasing willow-like 
blooming habit makes this plant especially 
valuable as a_ cutting but that 
should not blind us to its excellent border 
qualities. 


form of 


less 


combined with 


foliage and_ long 


subject, 


(Continued on page 48) 











“SELECTED SEED SPECIALTIES 


Send today for your copy 
of our big new catalog— 
as it includes the finest 
new seed novelties, as 
the new ALL-AMERICA 
Petunia Salmon 

BUT also list- 
ing many new items even 
outstanding, such 


leader, 
Supreme 


more 
as: 
Petunia Flaming Velvet— 
The All-American Cham 
. pion for 1936, now “trued”’ 
PETUNIA so ‘well as to be 100% 
Flaming Velvet better than when released. 


Marigold Burpee Gold—New odorless marigold, 
but of the popular carnation-flowered type. 
Larger and more outstanding than the Mari- 


gold which won the All-American trials in 1937, 
but not entered. 

Pacific Delphinium 
delphinium world. 


Write for your free copy today. 


~The strain that upset the 


CARL SALBACH EE eres Calif. 















cA guide to 
better garden- 
ing. Illustrated 
in colors. Send 
for this wonder- 
ful reference 
book today! 


508 MARKET STREET 
MICHELL’S orn es 
INTRODUCING—OREGON ROSE 


Spectacular Picardy Seedling—a glad of great appeal. 
See my catalog. Write today, it is free. Descriptions 
of about 300 of the best varieties ever produced, old 
and new. All reasonably priced. Some wholesale 
bargains. SPECIAL 50 grand varieties in a wide range 
of beautiful colors, mixed, sent prepaid in U. S. for 
$1.00. (Worth over $2.00.) 


PAUL BRANDON 









Rt. 1, Bend, Oregon 















Wilt-Resistant! ~The 
nation’s favorite flower 
-™-—— Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue,’ White— 
3 15c-pkt. of each, 
yall 5 for just 1l0c! 













Send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Book 
free — tested, guaranteed seeds for 


prize vegetables and flowers—all the 
best kinds for table and market, at 


low prices. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
422 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good-bye~ Hot Beds and Cold Frames 





er Plants 


Saves Time 


ACCESS AND 
PERFECT 
ven 


SEND 
Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss ONLY 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 
own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘‘Piant Start- _ 
er.’’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save NOW 
money . get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 
has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-preof ‘‘super-board’’ . . . light weight. . . move any- 
where. ‘‘Lustra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order ...pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81"x 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
31"x 67" ‘holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (5%"x 13"x 24") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat contro!, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order teday . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 548A RACINE, WISCONSIN 








LIQUID 
PLANT FOOD 


Use it as you water plants, just a 
teaspoon full of Grobelle to each pint of 
water. Clean, odorless, absolutely harm- 
less—will not deteriorate. GROBELLE 
is perfectly balanced plant food, scien- 
tifically compounded. Keeps plants 
healthy, indoors or out. 
3 OUNCES (makes 3 gallons) 25c post paid 
8 OUNCES (makes 8 gallons) 50c post paid 
SEND {0c and the name of your dealer 
for a generous test bottle and complete 
instructions. Money back if not satisfied. 
GROBELLE LIQUID PLANT FOOD CO., Inc. 
1193 Broadway, New York, 


e)x 




















MARKERS GALVANIZED 
IR@N—years of 

service. ALUMINUM CARDS per- 
manently engraved by placing on blotter 
and writing with pencil. Cannot blow out, 
but you can change card when required. 
os pont Aluminum Cards: 50 to 
, 3c each;-500 of more, 24c each. With 
paper cards, 1c each less. Postage not includ- large Card 
ed. Send 6¢ in stamps for sample Marker. 14x4% in, 


THE W.F. NORMAN SHEET:METAL <<! no stoop 
WEVADA MFG. CO, missouri ig to read eee 


BREE New tarden Look 


EASY TO 
READ... 









Send for exciting new Catalog of seeds, 
shrubs, trees, flowers, etc. Colorfully 
Illustrated. Low prices. 
SPECIAL— QUEEN’S BOUQUET 
Early blooming pompon asters. Unique, 
OM i3"posara®: 3 Pkts. 25¢ 
STORRS & HARRISON CO. §& 
Box 583 Pa 


inesville, Ohio 


T-YoV VAS) | 
Ly 
X » 
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Field Grown—Guaranteed -to-Bloom 
To acquaint you with our remarkable rose 
values, we will send postpaid for only 
$1.00, 1—Ami Quinard, 1—Luxembourg, 
1—Red Radiance, 1—Pink Radiance, and 
1—Talisman rose _ bushes. Send today! 


Naughton Farms, Box R30, Waxahachie, Tex. 


5012 DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 


published, it includes many rare and un- 















common seeds, Choice Delphinium, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, 


Herbaceous and Alpine Plants in great 
variety. 
176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on application 
THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH : - . - ENGLAND 



















Well soma. it Free! 


144 pages, overflowing with actual 
photos and complete information about 
every flower and vegetable worth grow- ” ; 
{ng—many originated on Burpee’s fa- Saal 
mous Floradale Farms in California NM ‘ 
and Fordhook Farms in Pennsylvania, ate 
All tested and guaranteed. Over 100 
Pictures in natural color. Write today. 
Send 10c, andwe will include a large 
packet of seeds:of Burpee’s odorless- f 
foliage Crown of Gold Marigold, the 4 
Gold MedalWinner of 1937, 
y® most popular new flower Q 
urpees ever introduced! (see Ae 
picture at right) 
eee een eee eeaeaeeaan 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 
i 302 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphi 
Oo Send Burpee’s New Seed Catalog free. . 
gL) Enclosed is 10c. Send large Packet of Crown # 
gf Gold Marigold. 
AIG h:eceiinn slaait a és acer RRS email OREN 
¢ St. or R.D. 


' P.O. & State 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 47) 


Bearing-age Apples 


ARDENERS are and 

more to appreciate the Apple Tree as 
a landscape ornament. It is unnecessary of 
course, to point out its economic value. 
Most gardeners are too impatient to wait 
for the average commercial Apple stock 
to reach bearing age and large trees which 
are ready to produce fruits are not often 
advertised. If you will turn back to page 
496 of the October issue you will find the 
announcement of Hill Top Orchards and 
Nurseries, Box 297, Hartford, Michigan, in 
which they advertise five-year old, bearing 
trees. This will, no doubt, be good news 
to a host of gardeners. 


coming more 


California Poppy Monarch Art Shades 


HE ever-useful California Poppy has 


had a lot of attention from plant 
breeders during the last score of years 
and many beautiful named varieties and 


strains have been evolved. I have had noth- 
ing in a strain of mixed colors, however, that 


have given me more pleasure than the 
Monarch Art Shades which came from 
Thompson & Morgan, Ipswich, England, 


last year. The large, semi-double flowers, 
in a bewildering range of shades of yellow 
and orange and pink from the lightest 
tint to deep rose and finally to scarlet, 
are carried well above the compact foliage 
masses, making the strain especially val- 
uable for bedding purposes. The feature 
of most appeal to me, though, was the 
sheen which the originator has bred into 
the petal texture. 


Campanula Macrostyla 


HAVE been waiting two or three years 

to find a source of supply for this 
extraordinary annual Bellflower, so_ it 
could be mentioned in this column and am 
happy to report that I just now found 
it in the current catalogue of Geo. W. 
Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C. This is 
one of the most unusual Bellflowers I have 
ever grown, its large, purple saucers with 
violet markings and prominent brown styles 
on foot-high or taller plants make an un- 
common show in the garden. Not the least 
of its good points is the ability to get along 
on little moisture. It blooms within two 
months or so of the sowing of seed. 


A New Miracle in Gardening 


TRICTLY speaking water culture of 

plants is not new, but the idea has 
only lately been adapted to practical pur- 
poses. That it holds much promise for the 
gardener of the future is apparent to all 
who have followed the technique as it is 
now worked out; that it has been much 
over-publicized in the popular press is also 
apparent to any one who has given the 
idea actual tests. One satisfactory schedule 
of operation that I have seen is that 
worked out by Shur-Gro Fertilizer Corpo- 
ration, 827 Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. By 
following it the gardener may secure 
astounding results and should, in the end, 
if he profits from his early mistakes and 


misinterpretations of the rules, attain the 
of touch which is essential to 
sure-fire success in operation of the plan, 
Their folder on Shur-Gro Solution, which 
they will gladly send without charge, wi 

open an entirely new world of opportunitics 
to the gardener with limited space. There 
is also a similar product put out by tl 

Chemi Crop Distributors, Inc., of Cal - 
fornia. G. M. Andrews, 24 State St 
N. Y. C.. is their New York distributor. 


sureness 


Dwarf English Ivy 
N OT many really decorative house plants 


are happy if denied a sunny window. 
Not so, however, in the case of Englis 
Ivy. Its use as a house plant has bee 
restricted heretofore because few indo 
gardeners had suitable places to train the 


long branches, but this objectionable fea- 
ture has been overcome in the variety 
Albany which is so compact and _ slow 


growing that it will not get out of bounds 
four years. A four-year old plant in a five- 
inch pot on the desk as these notes are 


written is not over six or seven inches 
tall and has no visible branches. Every- 


thing considered it is an ideal house plant 
for a sunless spot where few other plants 
would grow. It was noted in the catalogue 
of Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia, 
and Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


Good Pink Arabises 


T takes something out of the ordinary in 
pink-flowered Arabis to excite experi- 
enced gardeners and most descriptions of 
such plants leave them unmoved. Two 
kinds, Arabis Rosabella and A. blepharo- 
phylla, have, however, left a very pleasant 


impression on my mind. The first of 
these, listed in the current catalogue of 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., Green 


Farms, Connecticut, as coming from the 
Caucasus regions, has all the appearance to 
me of being a form of, or closely related to, 
A. albida. That does not, however, de 
tract from the value of its pretty, 
flowers which cover the low mats of foliage 
in spring. 

It seems strange that so attractive a 
native as A. blepharophylla should have so 
long escaped the attention of American 
gardeners. Yet a careful search of the 
catalogues reveals just one source of sup 
ply, that of N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y., 
and it is a new item with him. It is 
not a real pink, at least not in the plants 
I have had, being more of a rosy purple. 
though a very pleasing shade. I notice, 
incidentally, that some European authors 
refer to it as rich red. Be that as it may, 
the plant is quite attractive, with neat 
tufts of a sharp-toothed, hairy-margined, 
dark green leaves and six-inch racemes of 
flowers in May. It needs some protection 
in exposed situations in Northern Michigan 


C. W. Woop 


rosy 





1937 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 24 
(January to December 1937, issues) is now 
available. Send 10 cents to cover printing 
and mailing costs to FLOWER GROWER, 
Albany, N. Y., and your copy will be sent 
promptly. 
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‘| SUPERIOR 
GLADS 


for Your 1938 Garden 


ch AACHEN—A beautifully ruffled lustrous cream Glad. At its best this is one 
oi the most beautiful cream colored Glads. Large bulbs, $3.00 each; Medium, 
$2.00 each; Small, $1.00 each; Bulblets, 30c each. 


he COLOSSUS—One of the largest Glads grown and often one of the earliest. <A 
a rich pink with small red feather. Makes a good cut flower. Same price as Aachen, 
y CONQUEST —Ruffled light salmon pink with yellow throat Heavy texture. 
my Wide open flowers on nice tapering spikes. A beautiful cut flower variety. Has 
is been proclaimed one of the most beautiful Glads ever introduced. Large bulbs 
- $1.50 each; Med. $1.00 each; Small, 50c each; Bits. 15c¢ each. 
re 
na IRAK—A duplicate of Bagdad except in color, this being almost neutral gray. 
a“! \ beautiful flower and a strong growing variety. Bulbs of any size for 50c each. 
at RIMA—My best introduction. Beautiful lilac pink in a large flower. ‘This has 
ts been the recipient of a number of prizes at various flower shows and reports from 
le many parts of the country indicate that it thrives under widely divergent condi- 
a. tions particularly in hot sections of the middle west. Same price as Aachen. 
ZUNI— Beautiful smoky salmon and slate. With Rima, this is one of my best 
varieties. Several report this as the most beautiful smoky Glad. Up to ten ruffled 
forets open. Winner of an Award of Merit from the Maryland Test Garden and 
everal other prizes. Same price as Aachen. 
n One large bulb of each of the above for $10.50; one medium bulb of 
i- each for $7.50; one small bulb $4.00. Growers write for quantity 
rf prices on small stock and bulblets. 
é OTHER OUTSTANDING VARIETIES 
: \mong other Glads that I have to offer are such fine varieties as Shirley Temple, 
Rewi Fallu, New Era, Black Opal, Buffette, Tunia’s Triumph, Millie Parks, 
” Margaret Beaton, and many others of the new ones in addition to many of the 
e tested older varieties such as the following: 
. EARLY MELODY-—lavender pink with fine spikes.......... = 10 for 80¢ 
, FLAMING METEOR~—-giant tall brilliant red...... era 
y HINEMOA—odd chocolate rose with cream throat...... ....+....10 for 60¢ 
e KEWPIE—most novel finely veined red and cream...... ee . 
Lee GR IRN ion oso cv wes ade nes setebieeesceusenceenens 10 for 60¢ 
: MAID OF ORLEANS—white with cream throat...... eee ..10 for 60¢ 
s MARY ELIZABETH —tall ruffled white, yellow throat............ 10 for 80¢ 
;: MINUET —the finest lavender...............cccce..ceeeces rte 
MISS ALAMEDA~—pink with red feather............ oe ..10 for 80¢ 
MISS GREELEY—tall early pink.................... a .....10 for 50¢ 
; PELEGRINA—dark “blue.” Rich color............ are. ...10 for 60¢ 
: PICARDY—-salmon pink. World’s favorite Glad _ dies & Octet ieee 10 for 50¢ 
PIMPERNEL—brilliant red with white blotch...... te ......10 for 80¢ 
POLAR ICE—early snow white................. nf .......+-10 for 60¢ 
' QUEEN HELEN II—pretty salmon pink Pen Tere ers 10 for 60¢ 
| RECOVERY—salmon red with many open HG ta ace a4 10 for $1.20 
RED LORY —tall rose red with dark throat; 10-14 open............ 10 for 60¢ 
: RED PHIPPS—bright light red, beautiful cut flower................. 10 for 50¢ 
| SMILING MAESTRO—large light salmon red...................-- 10 for $1.60 
SONATINE—very tall large brilliant pink, early......... eeu 10 for 1.00 
ive bulbs each of the above twenty varieties, one hundred bulbs in all for $3.50 
prepaid in the United States, all large bulbs. Ten bulbs of each for $7.00 with a 
iedium size bulb of Rima free. Stock of some of these varieties is limited. 





| rule for catalogue with more complete description of the above and list of other varieties. 


Upper left, RIMA; right, CONQUEST 
Lower left, IRAK; right, ZUNI 


GRANT E. MITSCH . “Giadland” . Brownsville, Oregon 
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